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TO ENCOURAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1, 1954 


UniTep STATES SENATE, 
SupcoMMITTEE No. 5 ON 
FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, DG 
The subcommittee met at 11:09 a. m., pursuant to call, in room G—16 
in the Capitol, Senator James H. Duff (chairman of the subecom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Duff and Magnuson. 
Senator Durr. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Without objection, a copy of S. 2802 will be inserted in the tran 
script of the hearings at this point. 
(S. 2802 is as follows:) 


[S. 2802, 88d Cong., 2d sess 
A BILL To further encourage the distribution of fishery products, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 2 of the Act of August 11, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1411), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sree. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture shall transfer to the Secretary of 
the Interior each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year commencing July 1, 
1954, from moneys made available to carry out the provisions of section 32 of 
such Act of August 24, 1935, an amount equal to 30 per centum of the gross re- 
ceipts from duties collected under the customs laws on fishery products (including 
fish, shellfish, mollusks, and crustacea), which shall be maintained in a separate 
fund and used by the Secretary of the Interior (1) to promote the free flow of 
domestically produced fishery products in commerce by conducting a fishery 
educational service and fishery technological, biological and related research pro 
grams, the moneys so transferred to be also available for the purchase or other 
acquisition, construction, equipment, operation, and maintenance of vessels or 
other facilities necessary for conducting research as provided for in this section, 
and (2) to develop and increase markets for fishery products of domestic origin. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, any agency of the United States, or any 
corporation wholly owned by the United States, is authorized to transfer, with- 
out reimbursement or transfer of funds, any vessels or equipment excess to its 
needs required by the Secretary of the Interior for the activities, studies, and 
research authorized herein. 

“(e) In carrying out the purposes and objectives of this section, the Secretary 
of the Interior is directed as far as practicable to cooperate with other appro- 
priate agencies of the Federal Government, with State or local governmental 
agencies, private agencies, organizations, or individuals, having jurisdiction over 
or an interest in fish or fishery commodities. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized to retransfer any of 
the funds made available under this section to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
be used for the purposes specified in section 1 of this Act.” 

Senator Dorr. This bill would amend section 2 of the act of August 
11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1411) DY earmarking an amount equal to 50 percent 


of the gross receipts from duties collected under the eustom laws on 
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Product to be ransferred to tl se retary of the Interior. to 
In promoting the free flow of domestically produced fishery 





products in commerce. 

Phis would be accomplished In two ways: 

By conducting a fishery educational service and fishery techno- 

log al, biological, and related researe hy programs 5 and 

2. In developing and increasing markets for fishery products of 
qaomesti¢ origin. 

We do hot need to elaborate upon the reasons for this bill. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the fishing industry is in a diflicult position. This 


ition is getting worse every year, due to less plentiful catches, de- 
pletion of fishing conn and the need for improved techniques. We 
will hear from the author of this bill, Senator Salt onstall, and from 
dustry about the urgent need for some type of remedial legislation. 

| have been advised this morning by the De papraeg of Agriculture 
that the Department has reconsidered S. 2802 in hoht of new 1n- 


} 
i 


rought to its attention, and that the 
Department now will send a new recommendation no later than 


formation which has been 


For that reason, Mr. Wells will not appeal for the Department of 
\criculture this morning. 
Phe De partment of State is concerned over the ponenerrey that 
section 2 (a) (2) might authorize the use of funds to encourage 
export or h and fi hery products by the payment ot export sub- 

dies. The Department observes that any such system of export pay- 
ments tends to create uneconomic trade patterns and increases govern- 
mental intervention in the conduct of forelon trade. The Department 
fer that such export payments lead to retaliatory actions by other 
countries prejudicial to the overall economic interests of the United 
States and creates friction and ill will in our relations with other 
countries. 

The Department states that affected countries have protested vig- 
orously in the past that export payment systems disrupt their normal 
trade in their markets and seriously impair their foreign exchange 
nings. 

\s presently drafted, the bill would not allow such payments, in 
mv opinion. — 

The Department of Interior is represented here and we will hear 
their views. The other agencies have no objection to the measure. 

Without objection, agency comments will be inserted in the tran- 
script at the conelusion of Mr. Suon ela’s statement. 

I would like the views of the industry on the following matter. 

It is imperative that we realize that in certain techniques now 1n use, 
thi hoe olouw fisheries ire being destroyed. We must develop 
not only techniques for catching fish but, also, techniques that will 
increase our supply so that there will be more fish to catch. If the 
industry has suggestions upon how this ean best be done, I would 
like to in lude this phase in the record. 

We shall first } ear from the sponsor of this bill, and other Senators, 
then from the Department of Agriculture and representatives from 
the industry. 

Senator Saltonstall, we are most happy to receive your comments 


upon this bill. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Sarronsratu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee. Mr. Chairman, this bill was introduced by a number 
of Senators, as is shown on the title page. I would state that Senator 
Payne of Maine is here to speak for himself and Senator Smith of 
Maine is here to speak for herself. Senator Green is also here to speak 
on this subject. 

I want to say that my colleague, Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
because of prior engagements which he had made before this hearing, 
said he could not be here but he wishes to associate himself with me 
as the other Senator from Massachusetts, and as a sponsor of this bill, 
to the fullest possible extent. While I will not say that he agrees with 
everything I say in my brief statement, I believe that he does and 
I hope that he does, because we worked together on this bill. 

Also I would respectfully state that Mayor Ben Smith of Gloucester, 
which is our great fishing center, is here to testify and interest himself 
in this bill. 

Senator Magnuson. May I also say for the record that Senator 
Kennedy, who is unavoidably absent, spoke to Senator Duff and 
myself about this matter and expressed great regret that he could 
not be here today. 

Senator Durr. I intended to put on the record that he had made 
that statement to me. 

Senator Magnuson. I also received a call from Congressman John 
W. McCormack of Boston who is in a House meeting, but he wants 
to associate himself completely with you on this matter. 

Senator Sauronstatn. Thank you. 

Since I have come here, Congressman Edward J. Robeson, Jr., 
from the First District of Virginia, and several other gentlemen have 
spoken to me on this. 

There are 19 witnesses listed and, Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared 
statement which, with your permission, I will read and then I have 
several letters that I would like to put in the record. 

I have also a statement from Mr. Edward W. Allen of Seattle, 
Wash., whose Senator is sitting on the committee, who expresses him- 
self in favor of our bill. 

I would like to add one small amendment, which I will put in the 
record at the proper point. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to appear in support of 
S. 2802, a bill which embodies the long, hard thought of many people 
deeply concerned about the future of the fishing industry in the 
United States. 

In recent years the average annual catch of the domestic fishing 
industry has varied between 4 and 5 billion pounds of fish and shell- 
fish worth to the fishermen $350 million more or less. Directly and 
indirectly, the industry employs 550,000 people. Throughout the 
United States, however, the industry is in an increasingly difficult 
position. Decreased catches, fluctuations in supply, and a lack of 
improved techniques have all harmed this basic American industry. 
Rising imports have subjected it to particularly severe pressure. 
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As a means of overcoming these difficulties, the basic recommenda- 
tion of all recent studies, including those authorized by Congress, is 
an increase in research and development activities. The fishing indus- 
try, however, is one composed of individuals and small companies lack- 
ing the resources necessary to carry on these activities on a long- 
range basis. The Fish ae Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior is already engaged, on a scale severely limited by inade- 
quate funds, in conducti geo Rae Re fisheries research. Recent 
studies have therefore aa Cnsaieeaniiel the expansion of Fish and 
Wildlife Service activities to include additional badly needed research 
and development projects. But an expanded, long-range program 
requires an assured source of additional funds supplementing current 
appropriations. 

Because the industry’s difficulties so largely stem from competition 
by imports, an appropriate source of supplementary funds for re- 
search and development is the revenue derived from those same im- 
ports. The earmarking of a portion of this revenue would go far 
toward meeting the fishing industry’s most urgent research and 
development needs. 

I recognize, of course, that any proposal to earmark a source of 
revenue is subject to certain difficulties from a budgetary point of 
view. But in the case of import duties, section 32 of the act of August 
24, 1935, sets aside for each fiscal year an amount equal to 30 percent 
of the gross receipts collected under the customs laws during the 
preceding calendar year. Thirty per cent of import revenues ‘from 
fishery products are thus already earmarked, but not for the benefit 
of the fishing industry. On the contrary, the act of 1935 turns these 
funds over to the Secretary of Agriculture to be used to subsidize 
the export of agricultural commodities, to make support purchases 
of such commodities, and to make production payments to farmers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture does have authority, it is true, to use 
a small portion of section 32 funds for the benefit of the fishing indus- 
try. This authority derives from the act of August 11, 1939. The 
1939 act authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to use not more than 
$1.5 million per year of section 32 funds to purchase and divert sur- 
plus fishery products for distribution through relief channels. It also 
permits him to transfer to the Secretary of the Interior $75,000 to con- 
duct a fishery educational service and $100,000 to develop and increase 
markets for fishery products of domestic origin. 

In recent years, the funds for a fishery educational service and for 
market development have been bade rly transferred, but no section 
32 funds are available for technological and biological research. 

I would say there, Mr. Chairman, very briefly, that it is my under- 
standing that the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, with whom I 
talked the day before yesterd: ay on the telephone, and my assistant 
spoke with him and saw him quite at length, has written a letter to 
the committee on the subject, and while I have not seen that letter I 
believe it is forthcoming. 

Senator Durr. Yes. That is correct. He may have modified his 
position and that will be put in the record at a later point. 

Senator Sanronstatn. Thank you. 

T talked to the Secretary of the Interior who, T believe, is substan- 
tially favorable to this bill, although again I have not seen his letter. 


In 
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Since enactment of the act of 1939, gross receipts from duties on 
fishery products have increased enormously. In 1940 the total amount 
was $4,772,428: by 1952 it had increased to $11,982,000, an increase of 
150 percent. During this same period the value of fishery 
leataates increased from $40 million to over $200 million. The 
domestic industry, in the meantime, by voyaging farther and farther 
afield at greater and greater expense for every pound of fish caught, 
has barely managed to hold the share of the market it had at the 
beginning of the period. 

It is thus evident, Mr. Chairman, that during a period when the 
domestic fishing industry a as been increasingly in need of assistance 
in meeting competition from abroad, it has been making increasingly 
large indirect contributions for aes unrelated to this need. 
S. 2802 is aimed at correcting this plainly unfair situation. 

To accomplish this, the bill would amend the act of 1959 so as to 
require the Secretary of Agriculture to transfer to the Secretary of 
the Interior every year, from the funds already earmarked under the 
act of August 24, 1935, that portion derived from the duties on fishery 
products. The Secretary of Agriculture would still retain power to 
make support purchases of surplus fishery products under section 1 
of the 1959 act, should it ever be deemed desirable to exercise this 
authority. S. 2802 does not affect this authority in any way. That is 
the authority under section 1 of the 1939 act. 

In addition, the Secretary of the Interior would be vive n power 
under section 2 (d) to retransfer funds ms: ace available under the pro- 
posed bill to the Department of Agriculture for this purpose, but 
this would be an emergency power invoked, if at all, only at rare 
intervals. 

The remaining funds (ordinarily the entire amount) would be used 
by the Secret: uy of the Interior to conduct a fishe ry edueational serv- 
ice and fishery technological, biologic al and related research progr: ams 
and to develop and increase market 5 for fishery products of domestic 
origin. In carrying out these program s, the Secretary of the Satan ‘rior 
would cooperate with other agencies of the Federal, State and local 
governments and with interested private organizations and individ- 
uals. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest what 
seems to me a sound proposal but one that is not covered by any prov l- 
sion of the bill as it now stands. This pro] osal is the outcome of dis- 
cussions with spokesmen of every major segment of our fishing 
industry from both coasts and the gulf. It is that the bill include pro- 
vision for the establishment of an industry advisory committee of 
individuals familiar with the problems of our domestic fishing in- 
dustry to be selected by the Secret: ry of the Interior. I hope that vour 
committee will consider an amendment to the bill along these lines. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the basic effect of S. 2802 is to 
increase the amount transferable by the Secretary of Acriculture to 
the Secretary of the Interior under the act of August 11, 1939; to 
establish as the measure of the amount transferred 30 percent of gross 
receipts from import duties on fishery p yroducts;: and to add techno- 
logical and biological research to the purposes for which the Secretary 
of the Interior may use the transferred funds. 





more 
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It is important at this point to make clear that an increase in the 
amount of funds transferred from Agriculture to Interior under the 
1939 act woud benefit the fishing industry without any sacrifice to 
agriculture. The funds available to the Department of Agriculture 
under section 82 during recent fiscal years have been in the following 
total amounts: 1950, $125.6 million: 1951, $111 million; 1952, $159 
million; 1953, $181 million; 1954, $172 million; and 1955, estimated, 
$180 million. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides for an accumulation of sec- 
tion 32 funds by the Department of Agriculture up to a total of $300 
million. Any excess over this amount must be turned back by that 
Department to the Department of the Treasury. In fiscal 1954, $2 
million is being turned back—a sum 7 or 8 times the total which 
would have been made available by S. 2802 to the Department of the 
Interior to supplement the research and development activities of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

In the field of biological and oceanographic research, the most urgent 
need is to explore the reasons for fluctuations in the supply of fish. 
Reports from the Great Lakes, Alaska, and the Pacific States, and 
from all along the Atlantic and gulf coasts from the Grand Banks to 
Mexico, confirm the importance of stability of supplies in establishing 
new markets for fishery products. 

Hope for overcoming this problem lies in research on ocean cur- 
rents, changes in water temperature, abundance of fish food, and 
other shifting conditions. Scientists can observe these changes some- 
times years before fishermen become aware of them and so can pre- 
dict their consequences. Furthermore, when they foresee a period 
of scarcity they can advise fishermen which way to shift their opera- 
tions—whether towards other fishing areas or towards other kinds 
of fish. 

We are informed that the actual numbers in the sea fluctuate con- 
stantly as a result of fluctuating death rates with consequent irregu- 
larly alternating periods of glut and famine. Here biological knowl- 
edge is necessary to distinguish fluctuations in abundance from fluc- 
tuations in accessibility and to advise fishermen accordingly. If re- 
search reveals that an abnormal influx of natural enemies is causing 

heavy mortality outside the range of the fishery, the industry may 
plan to change the area of fishing and kind of fishing to take advan- 
tage of this knowledge by catching the fish before the enemies can 
get them. 

The need for research to determine reasons for fluctuations in 
abundance is particularly acute in the case of the sardine industry on 
the east coast and the pilchard industry on the west coast. For many 
vears the Maine sardine industry has asked that scientific research be 
directed to a study of the abundance of herring in the Gulf of Maine. 
Fach year the answer has been that a lack of funds made the work 
impossible. Because the seasonal occurrences of herring at different 
depths are so little understood, the industry is compelled to await 
the occurrence of the fish in shoal waters, and this occurrence is subject 
to variations by more than 40 percent from year to year, W ith serious 
shortages of fish in 2 of the last 3 vears. 

May I just say, Mr. Chairman, I know that from personal observa- 
tion from my summer seasons on the coast of Maine where I see the 
herring nets. In some years a man will make a big catch and pay 
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for his investment and in other years he will make practically no 
catch and lose his whole investment as a result of having practically 
no knowledge of the habits of the herring. 

In the case of pilchard, this once great California fishery has shrunk 
in recent years from a level of production of about 500,000 tons per 
year to less than 3,000 tons per year. This has substantially damaged 
the economy of the west coast fishing ports, has eliminated the re- 
source upon which fishing vessels valued at $10 million subsisted, 
closed canneries and processing plants employing several thousand 
men and women, and adversely affected related shoreside industries. 
Adequate research funds have not been available to make it possible 
to discover the relations between climate, ocean currents and fishing 
production which must be understood if these conditions are to be 
overcome. 

Another of our major fisheries for which biological research is needed 
is the menhaden, and I think the Senators from Maine will agree with 
me that we know that as the porgy fish—which is taken in larger num- 
bers than any other fish and is found all the way from New Engl: and 
to Texas. In volume, this fish has in recent years represented from 
one-third to one-half of the total domestic catch and in 1953 reached 
approximately 2 billion pounds. While many of us are not familiar 
with this fish because it is not taken for food, it is none the less vital 
to agriculture since the fish meal and fish solubles produced from it 
are essential as animal and poultry feed. 

Another major product from menhaden is oil, which last year ap- 
proximated 18 million gallons. This oil finds its way into feed, paint, 
soap and infinite other uses in our complex economy and also is ex- 
ported in substantial amounts to Europe for further processing inte 
food. 

In our early history menhaden abounded off the New England coast 
north of Cape Cod but since 1880 have been seen there only spasmod- 
ically in quantities adequate for commercial enterprise. Throughout 
the distance, however, from Long Island to Texas there have been 
frequent major disappearances and enormous variations in supplies 
at one point and another. While something is known of the habits of 
this fish, which represents the greatest tonnage of all our fisheries, 
little or no research has been undertaken. In other words, if agricul- 
ture and other markets for the products of this huge fishery are to 
be able to plan for the most economical usages the suppliers must have 
information as to most probable migrations and concentrations, which 
can only be determined through biological research. 

The importance of technological, as opposed to biological, research 
is highlighted by work now sponsored by other governments, whose 
support of the fishing industry is much more extensive than our own. 
The Norwegian Government, for example, has assigned a research 
vessel the sole task of locating shoals of herring by echo-sounder and 
keeping the fishing fleet informed by radio of the abundance and dis- 
tribution of the fish. 

Another Norwegian research vessel, the @. O. Sars, is experimenting 
with echo- sounding equipment with a hori izontal range designed to 
locate fish swimming away from the bottom. This equipment, I un- 
derst: and, is similar to equipment recently employed on an experi 
mental basis by trawlers operated out of Boston, which accounted for 
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an IS to ZO percent larger catch in a recent trip, although used only 
for 5 davs of the trip. 

Lhe By tish are n the me: ntime pursuing lines of research designed 
to discover more about the whereabouts of redfish and cod. For this 
purpose, underwater television has been used by a British research 
vessel on the Grand Banks. Today, redfish are caught only in day- 
hel { because they seem to rise off the bottom of the Banks at night. 
According to Daniel P. Norman in an article prepared under a re- 
search orant fron the Federal Reserve Bank of Be ton, lit woul l be 
of enormous importance to New England redfish fishermen if it were 
possible to locate them satisfactorily in midwater at night. Redfish 
trawlers could thus substantially reduce the time it takes to fill their 
holds and thereby increase the number of trips, reduce the cost of 
operations, and make possible lower prices to the cor sumer. 

Phe lis ot technole ¥) al develo} ments wh i mioht be furthered 
by carefully developed re 
indefinitely expanded. The 
evolving a method bv which the tunny, which I take to be an Ew ‘opean 


1 } 


seareh p rojects at the prese nt time could be 


» Grermans, for exan ple, have sueceeded in 


pre of tuna, can be ca olt successfully with an electrified fishing 
line {rern inexperiments along other lines have shown that dispersed 
cod herring cal he assembled 1 front of trawl net openings in the 
oO V prop ly i} lj lel l i] curre) 


Phe time may come when fish will be driven electrically to the mouth of a 

( t pump and pumy Lins vy to the nveyors of fish-processing and 
1 ‘ ng lipme 

i evelop and ine se markets for hery produets, much more 
lata than is now being collected would be helpful in determining the 
proper utilization of our salt-water and fresh-water fishery resources. 
Purve) could liS¢ fully be ] wd TO0O, of the distribution of fi hery 
prod 1 order to det rmine the hay ves in marketing sin 2 the 
rive fF froze pr kaoed fish and shellfi h products 

\ ne the educational projects beneficial to the industry which a 
lack of funds precludes at this time is the development of new uses 


4 


for the under-developed and less popular species, both fresh water and 
salt water, so as to provide year-round emplovment and _ stabilize 
market prices for the fishermen, processors, marketers, and consumers 
« domestically produced fishery nroduets 


‘ . ‘ . . 
I) vlditior ] mich ean be do} eto e! large gyeneral appre mtion for 


! { product by teaching more peo} I hat they ire ar how to 
them. In recent correspondence with the Secretarv of Ao 

Cc lt f reoni ltothe Ww ler di tribution « f seallops. a ahicehd. 

uct wi h ho in unerabundant supply the Cecretary. ported on 

t miportance of existing taste preference Hops. as all of us who 

have tasted them know. are a delicious sac teal 1, and it is ineonceivable 

that there would today be a glut of scallops on the market if more 


peop] were familiar with them. 

In coneludine. Mr. Chairman, I would once again like to emphasize 
that sustained lone range resear h is essential to make it possible for 
fishermen to maintain continuity in supp lies to their markets. The 
cost savines brought about by increased efficieney would in turn make 
possible savings to the consumer. This, I submit, is the one truly 
sound basis on which the domestic fishing industrv can hope in the 
long run to compete successfully against imports of fishery products. 
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Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee and I sincerely hope that it will report favor- 
ably on S. 2802, with such perfecting amendments as these hearings 
may indicate to be desirable. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, just before I conclude T would state that | this 
morning Mr. Edward Allen of Seattle, whom I think Senator Ma 
son knows and who has always been interested in the fishing industr 
because I have corr sponded and talked with him over the yeal 
would lke to have some amendment to make sure that biological 
research would not be restricted in its Scope by the phrase “to promote 
the free flow ol commerce e. I told him that I felt the language of the 
bill, and certainly my statement were broad enough to include all types 


Oo! biological resear ih, 
sir. 

Senator Magnuson. He suggested an amendment that merely clari 
fies the language and @ives it that broader scope 
Senator SALTONSTALL. That is correct, and I would have no objec 
tion to that amendment. His suggestion is to add, after “origin” in 
line 14 of page Zz of the bill, the Ww rds Leo to conduct any bi iological, 

tec hnologi cal or oth er researc h pe ri uning to American fish erles.” 

Senator Durr. Without objection, that may be made a part of the 
record. 

Senator Magnuson. May I also place in the record right after 
your conclusion a part of the fishing industry that was not mentioned 
by you. The salmon esha experienced the worst vear in 40 years. 
From 814 million average cases it went to a low this vear of > million 
cases. This is a S100 million La year yar? stry. That is in Alaska alone, 
so the importance of this bill as it affects these other fish relates to 
the oreatl Pacifie coast salmon industry, too. 

[ had a statement on it, and I would like to put it in the record at 
this point. 

Senator Durr. The Senator’s statement will be made a part of the 
record. 


od L would be glad to call it to your attention, 


STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR 


FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


A fund of approximately $4 million a year to finance research to assist the 
salmon, tuna and other commercial fisheries will be provided in a bill sponsored 
today by Senator Warren G. Magnuson (Democrat, Washington) 

The $4 million would be provided by the foreign imports of fisheries products 
through an allocation of 30 pe reent of all duties collected on such imports. This 
principle of subsidizing research to assist American industry was established 
in 1939 in the Agriculture Aekfeatihetnt Act 

“Our salmon industry has just experienced its worst season in 40 vears,’ 
Senator Magnuson said. “Only through an intensified research program can we 
discover why and determine the best treatment to prescribe for its revival.” 

Senator Magnuson declared that canned salmon production in the Territory 
of Alaska declined from a peak of approximately 8% million cases in 1946 to 
low of 3 million cases in 1953. Other fisheries on both the Pacifie and Atlantis 
coasts are experiencing similar decreases but, so far, not so sensational] 

“In salmon alone,” the Senator said, “we are dealing with a $100 million a 
year industry and we have been spending less than $200,000 a vear in research 
The economy of both Alaska and the Pacific Northwest demands that we know 
facts that only research will reveal. The bill I am sponsoring will provide ample 
funds to get answers to the questions of where the fish run in the oceans, what 
happens to them in the spawning areas and what new markets mav be develoned.” 

Other Pacific and Atlantic coast Senators are joining with Senator Magnuson 
in support of the fisheries research bill 
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In the calendar vear 1952 approximately $12 million was collected on imports 
of fish products. The Senator predicted that this will increase to $15 million 
in 1953, and under the bill 30 percent of this amount would be made available 
to the Secretary of the Interior for all phases of research vital to the domestic 
industry 

A series of conferences with labor leaders and canners was held in Seattle 
last fall to diagnose the ills of the Alaska and Vnuget Sound fisheries. The senti- 
ment was unanimous that additional funds for research is an absolute necessity 
if this great, vital section of Northwest economy is to be preserved in a prosper- 
ous condition. 

Senator SALTronsTaLu. May I ask you to include a letter from Mr, 
John W. Black, Jr., an attorney from rloucester, Mass., on this bill. 

Senator Dr FF. Without objection it will be inserted in the record. 

(Letter from John W. Black, .Jr., is as follows :) 

GLOUCESTER, MASs., March 29, 1954. 
Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Deak Sik: Please record my support of Senate bill 2802 when the same comes on 
for hearing on Thursday, April 1. This bill is otherwise known as the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy bill. 

The Nation needs the beneficial results which this measure should bring about. 
The content of the sea and its future value to America should be explored. 

The industry needs this help and any other it can have. There are areas in 
this country—and I have visited them—where folks don’t yet know what good 
ocean fish tastes like. If this bill will bring new markets to these people it will 
benefit both consumer and producer. 

The research promised by this bill is, in my opinion, vital to the further prog- 
ress of the industry. We can only speculate as to where it will lead. It is 
quite beyond the private capacity of the industry at the present time. There- 
fore I wholeheartedly urge favorable action by the committee and the Congress 
on this measure. It could be the economic salvation of this city. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BLACK, Jr. 


Senator Sarronstaty. I would also ask that you insert into your 
record a letter from Mr. Donald J. White from Boston College in 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., Mr. White being associate professor at Boston 
College. 

Senator Durr. Without objection Professor White’s letter will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(Letter of Donald J. White is as follows :) 


BOSTON COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., March 29, 1954. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Now that hearings have been set definitely for 
the fisheries bill (S. 2802) which you introduced for yourself and for Mr. Ken- 
nedy, I would appreciate it very much if you would convey to the committee 
my wholehearted endorsement and support for the proposed legislation. 

Speaking as a private citizen and as a professional economist who has spent 
some years studying the New England fishing industry and its problems, I am 
convinced that the research and development activities contemplated by S. 2802 
would be beneficial to the industry and the Nation as a whole. The New 
England fishing industry in particular is in a period of transition from a stage 
in which research played a relatively minor role to a stage in which the industry 
either will operate from a stropg research base or it will not survive on the 
level of recent years. The proposed measures of 8S. 2802 are precisely what 1s 
needed to strengthen the industry and safeguard the Nation’s legitimate interest 
in the huge Northwest Atlantic fishery resource. 

Very sincerely yours, 


DonaLp J. Write, Associate Professor. 
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Senator Savronsta.. I would also ask to place in the record at this 
point a copy of the Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, entitled “America’s Oldest Industry Faces Crisis.” 

Senator Durr. Without objection it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(Monthly Review, “America’s Oldest Industry Faces Crisis” is as 
follows :) 


{from the Monthly Review, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, vol. 32, No 


Tue New Encianp Fisnine INDUSTRY—AMERICA’S OLDEST INDUSTRY FACES 


CRISIS 
By Donald J. White 


The outlook for New England’s leading fishing ports is not promising unless 
the major interests in the industry—dealers, vessel owners, fishermen, and 
shoreworkers—work jointly to solve the problems which confront them. The 
threatened depletion of New England's fishing grounds requires immediate 
attention. Increasing foreign competition for American fresh- and frozen-tish 
markets accentuates the need for improved marketing practices and more vigor- 
ous market development by the New England fishing industry. 

The available evidence indicates that New England fishing interests have 
come to grips slowly with the difficulties which threaten their future existence. 
The principal groups in the industry have not begun to settle their internal 
differences and cooperate in overcoming their common problems. Only a sharp 
reversal of policy will enable the New England industry to maintain its position 
as the leading supplier of fresh and frozen packaged fish in the United States. 
The modest inauguration of a market-development program by fish dealers in 
Gloucester, and to a lesser extent in Boston, is the most hopeful recent 
development. 

New England’s rambling fishing industry covers the entire coastline from 
Canada to New York State, but most of its activities are concentrated in Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. In 1948, the region’s ports handled about 848 million pounds 
of fish and sea scallops worth $48.5 million to fishermen and vessel owners. 
That product represented more than 20 percent of the volume and value of the 
total United States and Alaskan catch. 

The area is the leading supplier of fresh and frozen packaged fishery products 
in the nation. In 1948, it accounted for 80 percent of the country’s output of 
193.5 million pounds. New England’s four nationally known seafood ports of 
Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, and Portland turned out nearly all the re- 
gion’s packaged-fish output. They landed about two-thirds of the weight and 
five-sixths of the value of all fish brought into New England ports. 

Unfortunately, the preemient position enjoyed by New England's fishing cen- 
ters is far from secure. Four main problems threaten their continued prosperity. 
First, the scarcity of the key species of fish in New England and North Atlantic 
waters has increased production costs. Second, internal conflict, especially be- 
tween the Fishermen’s Union and the fish dealers, has hampered the smooth 
operation of the industry. Third, marketing difficulties have limited the sales 
income of the industry. Fourth, imports, particularly from Canada, jeopardize 
the sales of New England’s packaged fish in the United States market. 

The value of fish landed at the main New England ports has reached unprece- 
dented levels in the postwar period, but costs have also soared to record heights. 
Unless the fishing ports act soon and boldly to surmount their cost and market- 
ing problems, their future may be bleak. What changes are needed to improve 
their competitive position? What are the prospects for the adoption of a for- 
ward-looking program? This article, after reviewing briefly the physical and 
economic characteristics of modern New England fishing operation, will suggest 
answers to these questions. 


‘The longer study from which this was drawn is scheduled for publication in A 
1954 as The New England Fishing Industry, by the Harvard University Press. ( 
Mace 

-The author, an assistant professor of economics at Boston College. prepared this article 
under a research grant from the Federal Reserve Rank of Rostor The material was drawn 
from a longer study by the author which is planned for publication in book form The 
findines and conelusions are the author's. Ther are publ'shed by this bank because of their 
widespread interest to the New England community 
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THE FISHING GROUNDS, SPECIES, AND METHODS 





The New England fishing industry—America’s oldest—is adjacent to more 
than 260,000 square miles of the world’s tinest fishing territory New England’s 
coastline parallels the southern end of a continental shelf which extends for 
1.000 miles along the North Atlantic coast in the area from Newfoundland to 


Long Island. 


WORTH ATLANTIC FISHING GROUNDS 


~ 
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About 80 species of edible fish inhabit these waters. Eight have made up the 
bulk of the New England catch. Most important are haddock, redfish, flounder, 
cod, whiting, pollock, and hake. They are the principal groundfish, or bottom- 
swimming species, available on the fishing banks in all seasons. As a group, they 
are the most outstanding marine resource of New England and the third most 
valuable marine resource of the United States. Thev live in food-rich, cool 
water on the continental shelf at depths of 100 to 150 fathoms. ‘They are swept 
from the floor of the sea with huge conical nets dragged over the fishing banks 
by large steel trawlers, operating principally from Boston, and smaller wooden 
draggers, sailing mainly from Gloucester, New Bedford, and Portland. 

The eighth significant species is mackerel. It is a surface-swimming, migra- 
tory fish, characterized by great fluctuations in abundance. The mackerel catch 
commonly varies by several million pounds from year to year. From late spring 
to early fall seiners purse in the schools of mackerel with gigantic “purse-seine” 
nets. Gloucester is the home of the “mackerel fleet.” 


THE PRINCIPAL FISHING PORTS OF NEW ENGLAND 


rhe fishing industries of Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, and Portland are 
highly individualized. They have had different origins and developments. Their 
specialization, fishing methods, and organizations are also dissimilar. We should 
Clarity their indi\ idualized characteristics before we discuss their common prob- 
lems. 


Boston 


The foundation for the 20th century expansion of Boston’s fresh- and frozen- 
fish business was laid in 1914 when the Boston Fish Pier, then the world’s largest, 
was opened for business. The pier was built by the State of Massachusetts at a 
cost of over a million dollars. It was leased to the Boston Fish Market Corp., 
a private company formed and owned by the fish dealers, which spent another 
million dollars for buildings. Its icing and cold-storage plant was the Nation’s 
largest devoted exclusively to the fishing industry. The improved facilities en- 
abled landings to soar from less than 100 million pounds in 1914 to more than 
285 million pounds in 1930. 
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Three technological developments stimulated the enormous expansion in Bos- 
ton production. “Beam” trawling was introduced from England in 1906 and 
was reasonably perfected by 1916. A huge net dragged over the fishing banks 
replaced hand-line trawling from dories on the open sea. Beam trawlers be 
came the ports’ best all-season source of groundfish and tremendously increased 
the productivity of the fishermen. 











| econd innovation was the invention of the filleting process in 1922. It 
ited the marketing of clear, boneless meat sections of fish and the dis 
: le portions at the port Che filleting process was particularly 
the marketing of undfish and complemented the expansion of 
pacity induced by the beam trawler In addition, filleting encour 
Zz er use of branded products, the utilization of fish waste in a 
Wing byproducts industry and the entry of chain stores into the fresh- ai 
frozen-fish busines 
The third development was the substantial improvement in the methods of 


freezing and storing fish. The introduction of quicl 


1926 aided the in« to enlarge its market still further 
This combination of favorable circumstances made Boston the undisputed 
haddock capital of the world, though even before World War I haddock ranked 
second to cod as Boston’s most valuable fish Krom 1914 to 1949 haddock and 
k) constituted about half the total weight of fish landed 
at Boston. Their proportion of the value of from 40 
percent to 60 percent over the period 
Nearly all fish landed in Boston are sold through the New England Fis! 
Exchange at the Boston Fish Pier. The exchange, an auction market, was set 


freezing processes around 


L 
- 


scrod (baby haddoe 





total Boston landings rose 


up by the dealers in 1908 under their own rules In 1919 the dealers were 
found guilty of combining and conspiring to restrain trade in violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act The exchange has been operated since 1919 under 
rules approved by a Federal Court 

Commission men act as agents of the vessel owners during the fish auctions 
Each species on each vessel is sold separately. Dealers who buy fish on the 
exchange, which is open to all legitimate fish merchants who pay the exchange 
fees and comply with its rules, must post a bond to cover their purchases. <A 
singular feature of the rules is the “sellover,” a provision that there ma ea 





resale, as second or third quality, of any fish which do not qi ifv as first quality 
as they are removed from the vessel after the original sale. The sellover has 
been a source of constant controversy in the market, especially between the 
dealers and the fishermen. 

Boston fishermen, like all New England fishermen for generations, receive 





their wages as shares in the value of the catch under a system known as the 


lay Certain expenses are deducted from the gross value of the catch as joint 
expenses of the crew and the vessel owner. The remainder is divided between 
the fishermen and the owner according to stipulated percentages. The expenses 


of the trip for which the fishermen are sponsible are deducted from the fisher 
men’s percentage, and the remainder is divided evenly among all members of 
the crew, including the captain. In addition, the captain is paid a specified 
percentage of the owner’s share. Since 1939, the terms of the Boston 
heen determined through collective bargaining between the Atlantie I I 
Union and the Federated Fishing Boats of New England and New York, Inc 
The present lay allocates 60 percent to the fishermen and 40 percent to the 


owners 











The Boston market is unique in that most of the port’s 38 large trawlers 
are owned or managed by fish dealers. The trawlers account for 80 to 85 per- 
cent of all fish landed. The inte i 
s0Ston market has intensified the interest of the dealers in low prices on the 
exchange. They have more to gain from the purchase of cheap fish than they 











ration of boat owning and dealing in the 


could possibly realize, as vessel owners, from higher landing prices. Filleting 
yields the dealer only about 40 percent clear meat. He can save approximately 
2.5 cents in fillet production costs for every cent the cost of raw fish can be 
reduced Consequently, the dealer boatowners are as interested as the ne 

vessel-owning dealers in keeping prices to a minimum on the exchange. This 


situation has contributed to the continued strike between Boston's fishermen, 
whose earnings depend upon the price of fish, and the boat-owning dealers 

The prosperity of the Boston fishing industry is difficult to assess, since income 
statements are not generally available. Even where they can be obtained for 
several of the larger concerns, they show only the combined operations of fish 
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dealing and other lines. An examination of balance sheets made public under 
Massachusetts law, however, provides some indication of profitability. The 


World War IL period was exceptionaily lucrative Seventeen firms increased 
their combined surplus accounts from $935,000 at the end of 1941 to $2,200,000 in 
early 1947 Between that time and early 1949 prosperity waned. The jargest 
firm in the sample added another $500,000 to its surplus account, but the remain- 
ing 16 companies as a group barely maintained their 1947 standing 


Glouces 


in 1933 this world-famed fishing port reached its lowest ebb in production and 





prosperity. Once the salt-fish center of the world, Gloucester’s fortunes declined 
steadily after 1900 as oan cost foreign competitors gradually priced the port 
out of the salt-fish market. After a however, the Gloucester fishing industry 
staged a successful comeback. By 1943 it surpassed Boston in volume of landings 
and led al ew England as a producer of food iish 


f 


The springboard for this remarkable resurgence of fishing activity was the de- 
] it of a huge Midwestern market for redfish, a species which New England 
fishermen had discarded as trash prior to 1933. Chance experimentation, about 
that time, revealed that the redfish yields a small white fillet with the taste and 
texture of fresh-water perch. 

Although the discovery that led to the development of the market for redfish 
seems to have originated in Boston, Gloucester capitalized on the find. The loca- 
tion of Gloucester enabled it to take advantage of the new opportunity. It was 
only a few hours from banks in the Gulf of Maine where redfish were plentiful. 
It had unoccupied buildings and wharf space, as well as available vessels and 
fishermen eager to work more regularly. Gloucester was also aided by Boston’s 
limitations Boston was a beam-trawler port, geared for the handling of the 
larger groundfish, especially haddock and cod. It could not easily accommodate 
additional millions of po unds of redfish. 

Gloucester’s fishing industry has expanded phenomenally during the last 15 
vears. Redfish landings soared from a few thousand pounds in 1934 to almost 
185 million pounds in 1949 and constituted nearly 80 percent of the total catch. 
Dealers have marketed most of the redfish in frozen form in the Midwest as 
ocean perch. Since 1938 the port has had its own fish pier and public freezer. 

Fishing is not only traditional in Gloucester: it is also the economic mainstay 
of the city An estimated 70 percent of the 25,000 population depend, directly 
or indirectly, upon fishing for their livelihood. 

Fish landed at Gloucester have been sold since 1944 through a selling room 
established and managed by the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union. <A _ union-paid 
custodian conducts the bidding. Each sale is consummated when the vessel’s 
captain accepts a bid for his trip, or boatload of fish. Any dealer may bid 
the selling room, and there is no admittance fee. The system was established at 
the insistence of the union, because the fishermen felt that selling to the dealers 
individually did not bring the full pressure of competition to bear on prices. 

Gloucester fishermen work under a lay determined through collective bar- 
gaining between the union and the vessel owners. The larger vessels have a lay 
similar to that for Boston. The smaller vessels operate under a slightly different 
arrangement. Most of the 248 vessels operating out of Gloucester are owned 
independently rather than by dealers, and the community of interest between 
fishermen and boatowners is considerably greater than it is in Boston. 

About 24 dealers were doing business in Gloucester in 1949. Although only 4 
or 5 were very cn. 1 company was fully integrated and handled about one- 
fifth of the fish landed in the port. That concern operated vessels and sold salt, 
smoked, pickled, and canned fish as well as frozen products. It also marketed 
several fish byproducts 

The Gloucester industry was unusually profitable during the war years. Vessel 
nwners prospered immensely, despite sharply higher operating costs, as the 
average price of fish landed rose from 2.2 cents a pound in 1941 to 4.96 cents 
a pornd in 1946 and the volume of landings increased by 47 percent. The dealers, 
too, had exceptional earnings. 

Since early 1947, Gloucester’s fishing industry has been far less profitable. 
While the largest processor and dealer has continued to enjoy substantial profits. 
most other dealers have had less success. At least 2 firms which were started 
during the war went out of business in 1949, and 8 others were boughtout at 
mortgage value or taken over by existing firms. The vessel owners seem to have 
had an even worse experience in the postwar period. <A sizable proportion of the 
fleet is said to have operated in the red in 1949 
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I f 1 « pla is one of eading seafood-producing 
ent N I ind ifter 1! though a fairly large fishing fleet had 
f yme port since at least 1920. The fleet had formerly landed its 
‘ \ \ 
New Bedfor phenomenal growtl pl fishmarket fter 195 
| 1 coml tion of related developments. The introduction of refrig 
‘ ervice into New York’s Fulton Market enabled the city to take 
1 f it shing fle ple docking facilities, and its favorable loca 
espect to the the Ne England f ground The develop 
er filleting and the opening of the port's f freezer exclusively 
f freezing and storage improved New Bedford's marketing position. The 
ove ‘ y demand for fish generated by World War II—a factor which 
1 to the | ‘ v of all New England port helped New Bedford to 
| I particular It made fishing ne of the citv’s most profitable industries 
Ne Bedford's seafood special tic are flounde particularly the vellowtail 
flounder, and deep-sea scallops. Both sell in national markets. In 1948 yellow 
t flounde recounted for one third of the weight and one fifth of the value of 
N Redfore landings Sea scallops are the basis of a separate and profitable 
h of the por fishing ndustry About 95 percent of the Nation’s sea-s« allop 
es from New Bedfore Seallops constituted 45 percent of the value 


of the 1948 catch, even though they accounted for only 13 percent of the total 


Fish landed at New Bedford are sold through a selling room operated by the 
Altiantic Fishermen’s Union, as in Gloucester. The market is open 7 days a week. 
Dealers may bid on all boatloads of fish simultaneously for one-half hour each 
morning. Each vessel’s catch is sold to the dealer whose bid is the highest for 
that boatload of fish when the half hour has elapsed, if the captain approves 
the bid 

Most of the fishermen, boatowners, and dealers belong to three distinct eco 
nomic groups in New Bedford, just as they do in Gloucester. The fishermen 

ork under a “lay” determined through collective bargaining by the Atlanti 
I rmen’s Union and the New Bedford Seafood Producers’ Association, which 
represents the vessel owners. Harmonious relations have prevailed between the 
fishermen and owners for the last several years 


Facilities and employment in the New England fishing industry at Boston. 
Gloucester, New Bedford, and Portland, 1945 
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Prior to 19438 only five dealers purchased seafood in the New Bedford primary 
market, and one of them bought more than 65 percent of the catch. After that 
date the number of dealers more than doubled, and several fillet houses opened. 
The fleet expanded by more than 100 vessels, landings doubled between 1941 and 
1945, and landing prices nearly tripled 

Earnings of the New Bedford fishing industry were very high during the war 
period. Between early 1942 and the end of 1946, three dealers whose financial 
tements are available quadrupled their assets and increased their combined 
surplus accounts from $1,000 to $57,000, even though war-born companies con- 
ducted most of the processing and dealing at New Bedford in 1944 and 1945. 

The comparatively sharp drop in landings of food fish after 1946 undermined 
the profitability of a large portion of the New Bedford dragger fleet, despite 
slightly higher fish prices, Many vessel owners appear to be on the verge of 
bankruptey. Scalloping remained profitable until the fall of 1948, when prices 
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took a downward plunge from which they had not recovered by December 1949. 
The 1949 landings were the largest in history by weight, but they represented 
the poorest showing of New Bedford in value of food-fish production since 1943 
More than 42 million pounds were “trash fish,” sold for byproduct purposes at an 
re price of 1 cent a pound 

‘rr segments of the industry have also felt the postwar pinch. One freezer 


has gone through bankruptcy and operates only occasionally The other 





have its mortgage foreclosed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation The 
dealers have fared only a little better. At least five small companies went out of 
business in 1949 alone. 


Portland 

The marketing of redfish rejuvenated the fishing industry of Portland, just as 
it had saved Gloucester from possible extinction as a major fishing port. Land 
ings of redfish expanded from 70 thousand pounds in 1935 to over 20 million 
pounds in 1946 and carried Portland’s total landings to their highest point in 
history. In 1946 redfish made up 59 percent of the weight and 51 percent of the 
value of Portland’s total landings 


The Boston Lay 


The owner agrees that the lay shall be the 60—40 lay as follows: 


(a) There shall first be deducted from the gross stock the following items: 





Ice for 3 months actual fishing starting June 1 _____.. .._ Actual cost 
Wharfage Actual cost. 
Seales ; \ctual eost. 
Mxchange fee a Actual cost 
Chief engineer : 95 per tr 

2d engineer . €15 per trip. 
Mate Li $20 per trip. 
Sounding ‘ €1.50 ner dav. 


Watching ’ Actnal ot 








(hb) The balance of the remaining stock hall then be d led as follows Oo 
percent thereof for the crew and 40 percent thereof for the owner 
From the crew’s said 60 percent of the remaining stock there shall be 
1 l t} fo ving iter 
Fuel Acti t 
Lubricating oi Aceh t 
Lee \ i t 
Icing up ve Actual cost. 
Groceries and provisions Actual eost. 
Cook’s per ; : $15 per trip. 
Water inl st. 
5 lumpers and a ch er if used on a 17 man crew, or 7 lumpers if Actual cost. 
1 man crew is used. 
( 1946 forn er agreement betw tl] tic I é s I nd 
Be nt wler \ rsa red 1 Fishi I New Englar New } k, Ine 
NOTE It 0 oO insat ri \ mn dt reakdow ¢ eed 
unde t ict ft ] ( >] tl er! ! pe 
is fol] S Fishern f & ¢ Y { °d engines Si 0k, $ 
The fac ties of the fishing industry in Portland have not improved to reflect 


the expansion of production, as they have in Gloucester and New Bedford 
With few exceptions, the docks and buildings used by the industry are in poor 


repair. Fishing vessels operating out of the port are small in size and numb 
The primary market in Portland is not organized as it is in the other main 
ports. Fish are sold to the dealers by fishing captains on an individual basis 


lIthough the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union has had an agent in the city since 
1946, a substantial number of the fishermen are unorganized and few contracts 
exist between the union and vessel owners 

In 1949 there were 11 firms in Portland cutting 
Although most firms were small, two of them represented substantial recent 
investment by Boston companies. A third, which processes most of the redfish 
landed in the port, is connected with a large Midwestern fish wholesaler which 
handles its products 

Few figures are available to indicate the profitability of the Portland fishing 
industry, but there is some evidence that Maine’s future redfish operations will 


for the wholesale trade 
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be concentrated in Rockland rather than in Portland. In 1949, one of the larger 
Portland companies opened a modern icing plant in Rockland. A Boston con 
cern which has had a redfish plant in Rockland since 1946 is said to be planning 
to expand its facilities there 


tHE PROBLEMS OF THE NEW ENGLAND FISHING INDUSTRY 
Decline in fisl population 
Three of the most important food fish in the New England catch have become 
increasingly diflicult to secure in recent years. They are haddock, the area’s 
most valuable groundfish: redfish, the mainstay of the fresh- and frozen-fish 
industry at Gloucester and Portland: and yellowtail flounder, a highly valuable 


specialty of New Bedford Whiie the fishery biologists of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service have not yet determined definitely the reasons for the 
searcity of these species, much of the evidence uncovered to date indicates that 
overfishing is an important factor in their declining numbers 

From the industry’s standpoint, the problem is most serious. Scarcity of 
these fish on New England banks means higher unit costs of production, because 
supplies can be obtained only by fishing more intensively in New England waters 
or by making much longer trips to more distant banks. 

Haddock.—The haddock fishery of New England has been a source of grave 
concern to federal fishery biologists since about 1931, when landings at the 
principal ports dropped to 118 million pounds from an all-time high of 180 million 
pounds in 1930. As early as 1936, United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
biologists suggested that overfishing was largely responsible for the decline 
in haddock abundance on Georges Bank, the nearest and most prolific New 
England fishing ground. 

As haddock became scarcer on Georges Bank, the industry stepped up landings 
from Canadian waters and concentrated on scrod (baby haddock) from the 
New England banks. Unfortunately, both policies worsened the industry's 
predicament. Haddock have become scarce on the nearer Canadian banks. The 
destruction of baby haddock on Georges Bank through heavy scrod fishing has 
reduced the haddock population on that fishing ground by 62 percent since 
World War I, according to the United States Fisheries Laboratory at Woods 
Hole 

soston, New England’s haddock center, suffered most severly because of the 
searcity. A Fish and Wildlife Service official estimated in 1934 that during 
that year alone the longer trips to the Nova Scotian banks added more than 
2600 days to the running time of Boston trawlers, at $250 a day. Since present 
costs are two or three times greater than those in 1984 and Nova Scotian trips 
are even more common, Boston owners and crews today face a substantially 
greater disadvantage 

Fish and Wildlife scientists have advocated several specific moves since 1936 
to alleviate the acute haddock shortage. They have recommended that larger 
mesh nets be adopted by the industry to allow baby haddock to escape capture 
until they mature. Haddock grow most rapidly during their first 5 years of 
life, and extensive tests indicate that about half the baby fish now destroyed 
might be spared if the larger mesh were used. The Service has suggested that a 
minimum legal length and weight be set for haddock landings to discourage 
the catching of immature fish. The Service has also advocated the negotiation 
and adoption of an international treaty by the several countries, including the 
United States, which are engaged in exploiting North Atlantic fishery resources. 
The treaty would provide for further study of the problem and the adoption 
of practicable conservation regulations. 

Although the industry has so far spurned the first two recommendations, im- 
plementation of the third began in 1949. The countries primarily concerned 
negotiated a conservation treaty, though up to January 1, 1950. only the United 
States had ratified it. Since it cannot become operative until ratified by at 
least four of the signatory nations, it appears that effective action under the 
treaty is still a distant prospect. 

Redfish.—Scarcity of redfish in New England and adjacent Canadian waters 
is a comparatively recent phenomenon. Intensive exploitation of the resource 
has existed for only about 10 years. Nevertheless, the situation is potentially 
more threatening than that in the haddock fishery. The tremendous expansion 
in catch of the last few vears could not have occurred without the help of longer 
trips to northerly Canadian banks. The redfish caught in New England waters 
seem to have become smaller and smaller in size. 
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The critical factor in the dismal outlook for redfish supplies is their slow 
rate of growth. Biologists estimate that these fish take at least 9 years to reach 
maturity. The indications are that redfish are being captured on the New 
England banks at a faster rate than they can reproduce and grow to salable 
size. There has been an absolute decline in supplies from this source since 
1941 despite increased fishing effort. When the more distant grounds have been 
exploited to the fullest and total production begins to decline, it will take 
considerable time for the redfish fishery to recover. 

Redfish vessels encounter cost difficulties similar to those cited for Boston 
haddock vessels as they push farther afield in search for new stocks. Unfor- 
tunately, research on the redfish scarcity has not proceeded as far as the study 
of the haddock shortage. There are no official recommendations for alleviating 
the potential decline of redfish. Thorough investigation of the problem will 
probably have to await adoption of the international conservation treaty. 

Yellowtail flounder.—Fishermen have sought yellowtail flounder intensively 
only since the opening of the New Bedford market and the discovery that yellow- 
tail makes an excellent filleted product. Landings reached a peak of 36.7 million 
pounds in 1942 and then dropped to lower levels from which they have never 
fully recovered. Only more intensive fishing on southern New England banks 
and the discovery of additional stocks on Georges Bank kept production from 
further decline after 1944. The average daily catch of yellowtail flounders by 
small trawlers on the southern New England banks declined from 9,600 pounds 
in 1942 to 4,800 pounds in 1948. Landings from Georges Bank increased from 
10 percent of New Bedford’s yellowtail catch in 1946 to 62 percent during the 
first 8S months of last year. 

Fish and Wildlife Service biologists began a study of yellowtail flounder early 
in World War II. By the middle of 1951 initial findings on all phases of the 
fishery may be completed. 


Marketing Difficulties 

New England fishing interests must surmount formidable barriers to max- 
imize the sales value of their fresh and frozen fish in American markets, The 
competition of other protein foods, principally meat, and the competition of im- 
ported fish limit the sales and prices of New England fish. The overwhelming 
preference of consumers for meat severely restricts the total demand for fish. 
Moreover, recent increases in fish imports threaten to absorb a substantial por- 
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tion of the total American market. In addition, the distribution system for fish 
absorbs a very high percentage of the retail price. This allocation has held the 
industry's share of the retail sales dollar for fish to a minimum. 

Fish have been called “the bottom rung of the economic ladder of meat.” In 
June 1947, average weekly family expenditures in the United States for meat 
and poultry were $2.36; for fish they were only 20 cents. Annual per capita 
consumption of meat products in 1947 was 155 pounds in contrast to 6.2 pounds 
per person for fresh and frozen fish. American fish consumption has been con- 
f to Fridays and to the Lenten season. The s sonality in cold stor- 


ed ireeiy lt i 


age holdings of fish, shown in an accompanying chart, tends to indicate that the 
industry has been dependent on the Lenten season to move stocks of frozen fish. 

The principal marketing problem of the fish industry is to increase and sta- 
bilize the demand for fresh and frozen fish by smoothing out its weekly and an- 
nual sales curve. It must make fresh and frozen fish a matter of everyday con 
sumption in every month. 

lo increase per capita consumption, the industry must encourge the sale of 
fish at prices low in relation to those for meat. Per capita fish consumption de- 
clined from 1930 to 1933, for example, despite lower fish prices. A study of avail 


able data for the period 1930 to 1937 indicates that per capita consumption of 








esh and frozen fish was highest when fish was cheapest in relation to meat 











pl eS 
Che fishing industry must also convince the public of the desirability of eat- 
ing fish and publicize the varied ways in which it may be served. T ‘sts have 
shown that fish is equal to meat nutrition, although housewives have trad 
tionally classified fish as an inferior food to be served only when they could not 
purchase meat. Many homemakers have never become acquainted with most of 
the interesting and palatable methods of preparing fish. A study made in 1946 
revealed that more than 70 percent of the women interviewed served only fried 
fish: 85 percent asked for instructions on how to thaw frozen fish.2 The indus- 
try might obtain large returns if it could meet the challenge to educate the house- 
VW ¢ 
I vy products move through a variety of market channels from the New 
Ex 1 fishing centers to the final consume Dealers and chain stores are the 
prin 1] purchasers of fish at the ports. They may process the fish into fillets 
or sell them whole. The larger dealers distribute fish through their own brokers 
in } cities to jobbers who supply the retail trade. Others sell through inde- 
lent brokers to wholesalers and retailers. Some dealers ship directly to insti- 
tutional buyers and retail stores, occasionally on a cash and carry basis. They 
! upy ndary whole e nd processors wl move the fish to the 
deal Some chain es handle the fish from the pier to their own retail 
Th vailable evidence indicates that “charge what the traffic will bear” is the 
lv price policy adonted by the fish dealers. Companies in the major ports 
at a gross profit of 1 to 2 cents a pound on whole fish and a 10 
fo 20 percent markup on fillets. These margins are only “rules of thumb” and 
f ly not realized. In actual practice, dealers sell at the highest markup 
btainal nder existing market conditions in the hope that the average margin 
( wil imate ft] ideal” level 
Much 1 markups have occurred later in the distribution process. Tradi- 
tl] large wholesalers 1} e received markups of 30 to 49 percent. and 
hay nerated on margins of 59) to 100 percent A price of fish to 


uble that received by the major-port dealer has not heen unusual. 
“l their markuns by citing the cost of handling and 





’ 1 + ] x ; s 
1 t have hlamed the danger of loss due to perish- 
hi? na NEed9 v_9_weoe mar ’ ye . . 
I one-day ee] irkets Nevertheless trade markup practices have 
] lown the flow of income to the New England fishing centers 


markups seem to have shrunk in some areas 
evidence of uniform reductions. Only a few 
ed facilities from the nort to the 
} level, can maintain control over wholesale and retail markups. ITnde- 
pendent wholesalers and retailers have the greatest hargaining power in the 
chain of markets from the norts to the consumer. Wholesalers, who receive 
detailed information dailv on prices naid for fish by the dealers, can take advan- 
tage of the high degree of nrice competition among dealers. Retailers have cus- 
v received snbstantial margins as an inducement to handle fresh and 

froven fish. Many arestill unaccustomed to handling it 








ores, which have fully integra 





Fres] Frozen Fish Questionnaire, Parents’ magazine, March and April 1946 
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The power of the New England fishing industry to eflect reductions in distribu- 
tive margins is severely restricted by the lack of effective controls over the latter 
stages of the marketing process. Nevertheless, steps taken to encourage greater 
competition among wholesalers and retailers who handle fishery products might 
pay substantial dividends to the industry. 


Foreign ¢ ompetition 


Foreign competition is not a new problem for the New England fisheries. New 
England lost its salt-fish trade to Canada and other northern countries before 
the first World War. New England interests have continuously had a tariff- 
conscious attitude. Wartime and postwar developments, however, have made 
the challenge from foreign fisheries more acute. 

Tariff regulations have protected fillets ever since they became a major fishing 
product. Under the Tariff Act of 1922 the import duty on all fillets was 2.5 cents 
a pound. The Tariff Act of 1980 continued that rate until the second trade agree- 
ment with Canada, effective January 1939, reduced the duty on groundfish fillets 
to 1.875 cents a pound. The reduced rates applied to annual imports of 15 million 
pounds or 15 percent of the average annual United States consumption of fillets 
in the 3 preceding years, whichever was the greater. Imports of groundfish 
fillets in excess of the quota and imports of all other fillets remained subject to 
duty at 2.5 cents a pound. 

An indication of the potential threat to New England interests from foreign 
fillet producers came in 1939. Imports rose 64 percent above the 1938 level. The 
largest New England filleting concern made an unsuccessful attempt to establish 
a new plant in Newfoundland and ship fillets into the United States duty free. It 
failed only because Congress redefined ‘‘American Fishery” to make the products 
of such a venture subject to the American tariff. These events not only empha- 
sized the importance of the tariff for the maintenance of New England’s position 
under existing cost and market conditions, they also made clear the potentialities 
in the development of fresh- and frozen-fish facilities in the countries to the 
north. 
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lwo developments during World War II transformed those potentialities to 
realities by 1946 Filleting and freezing facilities were expanded greatly in 
Canada, Iceland, and other northern nations to provide food fish for the Allies. 
Liberal governmental subsidies helped their fishing fleets to grow. Moreover, 
price inflation cut the ad valorem equivalent of the American tariff from a level 
of 24.7 percent in 1939 to 9.3 percent in 1946. Foreign producers rushed to take 
advantage of the favorable situation. Imports of ground fish fillets alone were 
five and a half times as large in 1948 as they had been in 1940. 

Thoroughly alarmed by the flood of postwar imports, representatives of the 
New England industry have visited regularly in Washington to seek greater 
protection. Interests in the industry which have never seen eye to eye on any 
other problem have pooled their resources to try to set an import quota on 
foreign fillets of about 43 million pounds annually. So far their efforts have 
succeeded only in maintaining present restrictions from further cuts under 
reciprocal trade agreements. The evidence which they have presented to con- 
sional committees, however, shows the vulnerability of the New England 
industry. 

New England’s principal foreign competitors have several important cost ad- 
vantages. They are closer to their fishing grounds and can land fresher, higher 


quality fis 


h: their price s for landed fish are ay preciably below American prices 3 
and their labor costs in processing fillets are substantially lower. Foreign fisher- 
men can reach the fishing grounds in as little as 3 to 6 hours. The New England 
fleet, in many instances, sails from 3 to 5 days to get supplies. On the larger 
American vessels, trips last 9 to 12 days. Foreign dealers pay 40 to 50 percent 
less for ground fish than New England dealers pay. Shore labor in Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Iceland receives wage rates from 35 to 60 an hour less than 
prevailing rates in New England. Labor productivity is as high in foreign 
shore plants as it is at the New England ports. 

Despite their greater distance from American markets, foreign concerns do 
not face an important disadvantage in the cost of transporting their fishery 
products. Water shipment rates are low, and rail rates from the Maritime 
Provinces to the Midwest are about the same as those paid by New England 
dealers. 

The effects of the foreign cost advantages are accentuated by present world 
monetary conditions. The competing nations are anxious to maximize their 
earnings of dollar exchange. They are subsidizing their fishing industries in 
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order to increase their dollar-earning power. New England fishermen, vessel 
owners, and dealers will have to achieve greater efficiency and develop their 
market if they are to meet the vigorous foreign competition based on natural 
advantages and planned objectives. 
Internal conflict 

Two unions represent most of the workers in the major New England fishing 
ports. The Seafood Workers’ Union, affiliated with the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, A. F. of L., has locals in each port and contracts with 
nearly all dealers and processors using shore help. The Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union, affiliated with the Seafarers’ International Union, A. F. of L., represents 
virtually all fishermen in Boston, Gloucester, and New Bedford It has been 
organizing fishermen in Portland and Rockland, Maine, since 1946 

The Seafood Workers’ Union and the dealers have enjoyed comparatively 
peaceful relations. Few strikes or lockouts have occurred, although company 
officials in Boston and Gloucester have complained about union restrictions on 
productivity. Both sides have tried to keep discord at a minimum 

The fishermen’s organization has had a much more stormy record. Since its 
formation in 1937, it has had repeated difficulties with the dealers in each of 
the Massachusetts ports. The underlying basis for the conflict has been the 
dependence of fishermen’s earnings on the lay system of wage payments. The 
fishermen have agitated continuously for higher prices and for “fair-weighing” 
methods to improve the value of their catch. They have also imposed catch 





restrictions calculated to vield the most favorable prices and incomes 
Dealer-fishermen controversies.—The worst relations between the fishermen 
and dealers have prevailed at Boston, where most of the vessels are dealer 
owned. The groups have clashed both as buyers and sellers and as employers 
and employees 
Relations between the fishermen’s union and the association of dealer-vessel 
owners have deteriorated progressively. The three contracts negotiated between 


1989 and 1946 were signed only after aggregate losses in fishing time of more 
than 13 months. Since the last agreement expired in 1947, t!« parties have not 
initiated negotiations for a new one. Operations continued under the old con- 
tract only because each group hesitated to insist on changes which hoth knew 
would almost certainly precipitate a bitter labor dispute when the port could ill 
afford it 

Controversies over the process of price determination on the New England Fish 
Exchange have continued apace. The fishermen have argued that the dealers 
violate the rules of the exchange daily in their zeal to obtain fish at cheaper 
prices. They also disagree violently with the rules themselves. 

The fish-resale provision, or sellover, is the fishermen’s outstanding grievance. 
This arrangement allows a dealer to refuse to take any more fish after a certain 
quantity has been removed from the vessel, if he feels that the fish are no longer 
first quality. If the dealer is successful in his stand, the fish still in the vessel 
must be “sold over” or auctioned a second time. The resale nearly always results 
in lower prices for the remainder of the fish on the boat. 

In practice, the fishermen always challenge the dealer’s quality protest and 
maintain that the fish are still No. 1 quality. An arbitration board consisting of 
the dealer, the fishermen’s representative, and any mutually acceptable third 
person willing to serve is then invoked to settle the dispute. If the dealer and 
the fishermen cannot agree upon a third party, the exchange manager determines 
the quality. The fishermen lack faith in the exchange manager’s decisions 





because he is indirectly an employee of the dealers and because he operates a 
supply house which sells materials to the dealers 

Perhaps the principal reason why the sellover presents so many difficulties is 
that its use appears to depend more upon the state of the market than upon the 
physical qualities of the fish. Dealers are most likely to question quality when 
demand is only fair and supplies of fish are large. It appears, for example, that 
the same quality fish may be top quality on Monday when supply is short in rela- 
tion to demand and second quality on Tuesday when the opposite market condi- 
tions exist Dealers seldom asked for the sellover when competition for fish was 
extremely keen during World War II. That experience strengthened the fisher- 
men’s belief that the sellover is a price-cutting device “built into the market 
mechanism” so that the dealers may evade responsibility for the bids which 
they originally made. 

The dealers are equally insistent that the sellover is essential to the main- 
tenance of their competitive position. They claim that the incomes of fishermen 
would be lower if the sellover were eliminated It would then be impossible, 
they say, for the dealers to bid extra amounts for the higher quality fish 
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its volatile character, the sellover seems to be a desirable feature of 





m market It promotes emphasis on quality in the primary market 
perishable food operations, a market should stress anything which 

improves quality Nevertheless, changes should be made to eliminate the issues 
Which the sellover has raised. They ought to be made soon, for the sellover 


difficulties are symptomatic of the turbulent industrial relations in the fishing 
port of Boston. 

rhe sellover dispute interferes with cooperation between Boston's fishermen 
and dealers on all other matters. Since mid-1949, for example, the fishermen’s 
union has been urging the return of some of the 12 trawlers sold to the United 
States Army early in 1949 for use in the German North Sea fisheries. The union 
argues that the Army has found the trawlers unsuited for North Sea use and 
that they should be returned to increase Boston’s catch. The dealers and vessel 
more vessels are not needed. Their solution is fuller opera 


‘ +] t 
owners retort tha 


ion of the present fleet, with less shore time for fishermen between trips. The 
l nen in return state that they see no reason for making more frequent trips 
as long as the dealers refuse to consider changes in the sellover rules. The dis- 
cussion bogs down in argument at that point 

The fishermen’s union and the independent boatowners in Gloucester and 
New Bedford have enjoyed fairly harmonious relations. Both have the basic 
common interest of maximizing the value of the catch: both have reasonably 
adequate information about the economic limitations of the other. Generally, 
the vessel owners have watched with interest the fishermen’s attempts to 
increase the prices of fish landed 

The fishermen set up selling rooms as their first move. They hoped to eliminate 
price controversies and promote competition among the fish dealers. On the 
whole, competition for catches has increased, but controversies over the proper 
value of the catch have continued 

At Gloucester, disputes have centered about weight allowances and weighing 
methods. The fishermen’s local has forced the dealers to use de-icing machines 
in unloading the catch. The dealers now submit samples to a joint committee 
representing the crew and the dealer as the vessel is unloaded. The committee 


determines a fair weight deduction for ice and trash Even that agreement 
has not eliminated controversy between the parties over weight determination 
The fishermen still feel that some dealers’ scales weigh short An impartial 


arbitrator suggested the use of bonded weighers. The union secured them, but 
the dealers refused to buy fish tallied by the bondsmen. 

At New Bedford, the union has sought to keep the dealers from paying dock 
prices for fish which are lower than those previously bid in the selling room. 
Some dealers tried to lower prices by several cents a pound on the ground that 
not all fish delivered were first quality To meet that problem, the union has 
employed a sales contract which the dealer and the captain sign in the selling 
room. Nevertheless, at least one dealer has attempted to cut prices at his dock 
even after signing the selling-room contract. 

The fishermen reacted in the same way at both Gloucester and New Bedford. 
They either refused to sell to recalcitrant dealers in the selling rooms, or they 
tied up the boats. Both courses of action were costly. The first left fish to 
deteriorate in the boats while the parties argued: the second reduced the number 
of fishing trips. In their present circumstances, neither port can afford to 
continue these costly conflicts. The elimination of basic differences between 
fishermen and dealers is a prerequisite for improving the competitive position 
of both groups. 

Restrictive union policies 





Union restrictions upon the kind and amount of 


fish caught are as old as the fishing industry itself, for fishermen have always 
sought to land only those fish which the public favors. The members of the 
Atlantie Fishermen’s Union have sought to systematize such regulations since 
the organization of the union. They have specified either the type and quantity 
of fish which they will land, or they have limited the total catch indirectly 
through restrictions on the amount of fishing. 

Direct controls were by far the more common before June 1947. Whenever 
the fishermen felt that a particular species of fish-was too plentiful in relation 
to demand, they simply voted to limit the quantity which could be landed per 
trip. That system had to be abandoned, however, when the Massachusetts courts 
enjoined the dumping of fish at sea and the refusal to sell fish for less than 
a stipulated price as conspiring to prevent the sale of fresh fish at its fair 
market value when offered for sale. 
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The fishermen retained their fair-price concept and turned to indirect methods 
of restricting the catch. They have adopted limits on trip length where such 
action seemed desirable, and they have also developed the practice of spending 
from 2 days to a week ashore between trips. Since these liations are volun 
tary restrictions upon the work the fishermen are willing to do, they seem to be 
legal, 

The effects of restrictive policies cannot be measured with precision. They 
do, however, raise costs of operation considerably. Overhead constitutes a high 
proportion of the cost of running fishing vessels. Policies which reduce their 
productive use or cut the volume of fish landed must result in higher unit costs 
of production. Moreover, it is not true that the reduced intensity of fishing 
effort from these policies is necessarily very favorable to conservation. ‘The 
restrictions do not always reduce the catch of scarce species, nor have they 
become part of a systematic conservation program. It seems clear that restric- 
tive union policies are a distinct competitive handicap to the New England 
fishing industry as a whole. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


We have outlined the serious problems which confront New England’s prin- 
cipal fishing ports. Unless those problems are solved, the ports cannot maintain 
their standing as major fishing centers of the United States. 

Fishermen, vessel owners, and dealers must realize that the problems of the 
New England fishing industry are of mutual concern and not just the responsi- 
bility of one group. Moreover, the solution to their difficulties depends largely 
upon constructive action which they themselves must initiate and carry out. 


Urgent Need for Cooperation 


The abandonment of internal conflict is the fundamental requirement for the 
future prosperity of the New England fishing ports. The industry cannot afford 
disunity. Cooperation has become the price each interest group must pay for 
future security. The solid foundation of enlightened self-interest should force 
the development of cooperation. Each segment of the industry has much to gain 
and a great deal to offer to make a joint effort successful 

The various groups undoubtedly recognize that all interests must work together 
if the indstry is to be prosperous in the future. Spokesmen for each group have 
testified to this, either in private or at congressional hearings in Washington. 
No group has been sufficiently willing to compromise its own position, however, 
to enlist the cooperation of the other interests for the good of the entire industry 

The fishermen, through their union, can remove those restrictions upon catch, 
type of fishing, and length of fishing trips which clearly raise the costs of vessel 
operation. They can impose upon themselves higher standards for handling fish 
at sea. They can adopt a systematic program for supplying men to keep fishing 
vessels in reasonably continuous use. 

Vessel owners can insure that the facilities for handling and storing fish 
aboard their boats are adequate and sanitary. They can minimize breakdowns 
and sinkings of vessels at sea by insisting on high standards of care and main 
tenance. 

The dealers can take steps to settle the price and weight-determination diffi 
culties in the Massachusetts ports. In Boston, certain features of the sellover 
shonld be changed. At the very least, the dealers should agree to a final arbiter 
on fish quality who is an outside agent acceptable to both the dealers and the 
union. He should be paid jointly by both parties. Such a move by the dealers 
might lead to negotiations concerning further desirable changes in the exchange 
rules and in the method of conducting the sellover itself. In Gloucester and New 
Bedford, the dealers could demonstrate their good faith by refraining from 
attempts to circumvent the established market system. Their bids in the selling 
rooms should reflect their real estimates of fish value, not figures to be reduced 
when the fish are delivered. 

The dealers, in cooperation with the Seafood Workers’ Union, should install a 
self-policing system of quality inspection for processing plants in each port 
This would improve conditions in some shops, particularly the smaller ones. It 
would help New England fishing products to live up to standards claimed for 
them and to meet foreign quality competition. 

If each group in the industry would take the indicated steps, a better founda- 
tion would be laid for cooperative action. Equally important, the industry as a 
whole would benefit directly from the lower cost and higher quality product that 
would result. None of the suggested changes would cost much, but all would 
require sharp changes in attitude. 
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The Fish-Scarcity Problem 


While the scarcity of fish is the unediate concern of the fishermen and 


vessel owners, its successful solution is of the utmost importance to the dealers 
dependent on the fishery. Two immediate steps snou d be taken to meet this 
problem 


Vessel owners should first of all adopt the mesh-net and legal-size recommen- 
dations for haddock conservation proposed by the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
reduce the uneconomic destruction of baby haddock before they grow to market- 
able size. Further, all interests in the industry should impress upon the Fed- 
eral Government their genuine interest in the earliest possible activation of the 
international conservation treaty. These moves would be convincing evidence 
that the industry is anxious to cooperate in developing the technical and biologi- 
cal knowledge of the fisheries. The industry can also help to accumulate the 
information required for a comprehensive conservation program covering red- 
fish and yellowtail, as well as other species in danger of depletion. 

Secondly, the regional industry should initiate a research program, founded 
jointly by the Fishermen’s Union and by the dealer and vessel-owner organiza 
tions, to cooperate with the Fish and Wildlife Service in discovering profitable 
uses for fish which are now abandoned or under-exploited. At present, only 
eight of the eighty or more available species of edible fish are fully exploited. 
Furthermore, the variety of uses for inedible fish and waste taken from North 
Atlantic waters seems to be almost unlimited. In the last year alone, a huge 
new “trash-fishing’ industry has developed. Fish unsuited for eating are in 
great demand for the production of fish meal, fish oil, and fish solubles. More 
than 70 million pounds of such fish were landed at the main New England ports 
in 1949. The industry cannot afford to leave a major development like that 
to chance, as it did in the redfish expansion of the 1930's. 

The research program might also encourage and foster the adoption of the 
latest technological developments for catching, handling, and processing fishery 
products. One such recent innovation is the freezing of whole fish at sea for 
later thawing and processing ashore. Fish and Wildlife research has reached a 
preliminary conclusion that this process is practical and advisable. It will have 
revolutionary effects when and if it can be adopted by the New England indus- 
try. The fishing range of New England vessels will have wider limits if the 
dangers of spoilage are eliminated. Equally important, it will allow the land- 
ing of whole fish in frozen form, with all waste available for New England’s 
expanding by-products industries. 

The Federal Government might give financial assistance to such a program, as 
the Secretaries of State and Commerce and the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion recommended in 1949. The Fish and Wildlife Service already has a re- 
search vessel, the Albatross IIT, and several competent fishery biologists who are 
experimenting with freezing fish at sea. The industry has several sources of 
financial assistance, therefore, and should not defer action on such a project. It 
would represent the first coordinated research effort sponsored by the industry 
in its long history. 


Erpansion of the Consumer Market 


As important as are the other elements in a forward-looking program for the 
New England fisheries, none is more vital than expansion of the consumer mar- 
ket. Here lies the answer to the problem of more income for the industry and. 
in part, to foreign competition. ; 

Intensified programs to educate the American housewife in the use of fisherv 
products are badly needed. They might be sponsored by New England interests 
in cooperation with the present efforts of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Con- 
sumer surveys have indicated that the average American homemaker is not 
aware of the variety of fishery products, the nutritional qualities of fish, and the 
varied methods of preparing fish. 

There is a huge slumbering demand for fresh and frozen fish which could he 
awakened by more widespread edneation ahont fisherv products. by persnasive 
advertising. and by attractive packaging. Those activities will cost money, and 
it is to the interest of each group in the industry to share the burden through its 
respective organizations. Joint promotion could emphasize the virtues of eat- 
ing New England fish and sunplement the advertising of individual firms. Fur- 
thermore, the Fish and Wildlife Service might increase its fish-cookery demon- 
strations throughout the country. . 
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The outstanding weakness in the present market for fishery products is the 
seasonal and 1-day-a-week character of consumer demand Effective market 
development might make a New England fish an all-week, all-year-round food. 
Increased competition among wholesalers and retailers to handle fishery products 
would tend to reduce the high margins traditional in the industry. A steadier 
day-by-day market for fish landed at the New England ports would also reduce 
the current instability of prices paid to fishermen 

The New England fishing industry has already taken its first steps in market 
development. The Gloucester Fisheries Association, which represents most 
dealers at the port, contributed $40,000 in 1949 to the National Fisheries In- 
stitute, Inec., its national trade organization affiliate, for advertising New 
England fish. In addition, the Gloucester organization started a special ocean 
perch (redfish) advertising program of its own in January 1949. It published 
and distributed 100,000 copies of a cookbook which features Gloucester fish 
recipes. The organization paid for those ventures through a voluntary assess- 
ment of 5 cents for every 100 pounds of fish bought through the selling room by 
the member dealers. 

The industry has received helpful publicity in recent years from three other 
sources. In 1947, the Massachusetts Fisheries Association distributed thousands 
of fish-recipe books to New England housewives through a Boston newspaper. 
During the summer of 1949, the Boston association and its Gloucester counter- 
part entertained food editors from national women’s publications. The maga- 
zines published many favorable articles featuring the New England industry 
and its products. Finally, the Sea and Shore Fisheries Division of the State of 
Maine has issued cookbooks featuring Maine’s fishery products, and it has dis- 
tributed display materials for Maine’s many seafood items. These activities 
point the way to improved consumer demand. 

How to meet foreign competition 

The New England fishing industry has become increasingly alarmed at the 
rise in imports of fish. Imports provided only 4 percent of United States con- 
sumption of fresh and frozen fish in 1931; they accounted for 23 percent in 1948. 

Canada, Iceland, and the other northern maritime countries plan to step up their 
exports to the United States still further. The Canadian Provincial governments 
also hope to expedite the northern movement of the fishing industry by granting 
liberal mortgage loans and fishing-vessel subsidies. Two of the larger New 
England concerns which already have interests in the Martime Provinces have 
initiated or plan substantial expansion of their Canadian operations. 

New England interests have petitioned the Federal Government to impose a 
limit of 43 million pounds annually on imports of foreign fillets. They considered 
that request more desirable than an appeal for a higher tariff because import 
duties could not provide effective protection unless the present rates were raised 
150 percent. An increase of that amount would merely restore the ad valorem 
effectiveness of the pre-World War II tariff, when fish prices were about 60 
percent less than they are today. 

After extensive congressional hearings last year, the United States Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce and the United States Tariff Commission recom- 
mended that the fishing industry’s plea be denied. They pointed out that quan- 
titative restrictions on fish imports would run counter to the country’s recip- 
rocal trade policy of encouraging imports to alleviate the “dollar shortage.” 
They noted that fish concessions were among the most important given to 
Canada, the nation which would be affected most severely by the imposition of 
fish quotas. Canada would be entitled to compensatory withdrawals if import 
quotas for fish were adopted. Since Canada is the most important export market 
for United States products in general, withdrawal of Canadian concessions might 
have a seriously adverse effect on our whole export trade. 

Whether the New England fishing industry likes it or not, market development 
provides the principal defense against foreign competition. The task of lifting 
American fish consumption will be slow and difficult. Several factors in addi- 
tion to those previously mentioned, however, make the outlook fairly hopeful. 

The long-run trend of demand for fresh and frozen fillets is upward. Domes- 
tic consumption of those products nearly quadrupled between 1931 and 1948, 
despite the minimum of promotion and advertising. Many Americans who had 
never eaten fish were introduced to it during their wartime service activities. 
Others learned to like fish during the meat shortages. Children are acquiring a 
taste for fish as a consequence of the Federal school lunch program, which makes 
fresh and frozen fish available in schools at reduced prices. 
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oducers have offered to support American interests in their 

the United States frozen-fish market In 1949, the Frozen 

ation of Newfoundland subscribed over $12,000 to the Na- 

Institute to advertise frozen fish. The contribution represented 

» cent ery 100 pounds of frozen fish exported to the United States. Other 

foreign interests might be induced to offer similar assistance 

lost of the competition from foreign suppliers so far has been concentrated 

he American Midwest Che rest of the national market is open to New England 

1 the east coast alone, there is an underdeveloped market of more 

on persons with relatively high means. The New England industry 
| to sell redfish in the East only during the last few years. 

New England industry can benefit from the present boom in frozen 

easing its emphasis on frozen-fish production and by developing 

ackaging. ‘Total frozen-food sales increased 70 percent from 1948 to 

more, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 75 percent of 

» 56 large cities covered by its surveys now have facilities 

selling frozen foods. Only half that number of outlets was 


I 


available i 
State and Federal Aid 

The New England fishing industry must rely heavily on its own efforts to 

mprove its competitive position, but both the States and the Federal Government 

le assistance. The intervention of the Governor of Massachusetts 

eater cooperation among the divergent interests in the Massa- 

sand produce some positive action. Spurred by the uncertain future 

of Massachusetts’ fishing operations, the Governor appointed a committee in 

December 1949 to explore possibilities for helping the industry. The committee 

is headed by the director of marine fisheries. Its members represented fisher- 

A rs in Boston, Gloucester, and New Bedford. 

reported to the Governor on February 27, 1950. Its recom- 

paralleled some of those itained in this article. It requested con- 

imentation with f zing at sea, implementation of the international 

t y, and further scienti study of haddock and other species 


depletion. In addition, the committee requested financial aid from 


tion Finance Corporation for improving and modernizing the in- 
ties and recommended that the Armed Forces increase their pur- 
zen fisl Finally, it suggested that the Massachusetts Development 
trial Commission cooperate with the industry to publicize and promote 
of ground fish 
be of maximum effectiveness, however, adoption of these proposals must 
» preceded by a reconciliation of differences within the industry itself. Gov- 
ernmental aid can help but cannot solve the problems of an industry torn by inner 
conflict. 


} 


Senator Savronstat,. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate very 
much the opportunity of having appear «1 here today. I think that 
is the longest statement I have made before any committee. 

Senator Durr. Do you have any questions, Senator Magnuson ? 

Senator Magnuson. No, but I would like to put in the record a letter 
from the San Juan Fishing & Packing Co. of Seattle, Wash. : a letter 
from the Halibut Producers Cooperative of Seattle, Wash.: a letter 
from the Alaska Fishermen’s Union of Seattle, Wash.: and a letter 
from the Pacific Coast Fish Producers Institute of Seattle, Wash.. 
which have a good analysis of the bill and a complete endorsement of 
this measure. } 

Senator Durr. Without objection those four letters will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(Letters from San Juan Fishing & Packing Co., Halibut Producers 
Cooperative, Alaska Fishermen’s Union, and Pacific Coast Fish Pro- 
ducers Institute are as follows :) 
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SAN JUAN FISHING & PACKING Co., 


Seattle, Wash., January 15, 1954. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washin: nog, 


Dear Senato ON: Thanks very much for sending us the publicity 
release on yous med to obtain approximately $4 million to help in the 
research for the a. 1 fishing industry. 

We are very much in favor of t is, and hope that it can be accomplished. 
There are two points, however, that we would like to stress. They are: 

1. That some action be taken or wording put into the bill to make it manda- 
tory that this money be spent in research only, and that it not be sidetracked 
in some department for other items. 

2. That when the money is being spent for research, that it be done in coop- 
eration with the already existing research programs which have been established 
for years by the fishing industry. We refer in particular to the Fisheries Re- 
search Institute, University of Washington, which the industry has sponsored 
for some time under the direction of Dr. W. F. Thompson. 

We are writing to the other members of the Washington delegation to ask 
them to support your bill 

Very truly yours, 
BE. A. RUTHFORD, 
Vice President. 


HALIBUT PRODUCERS CO-OPERATIVE, 


Seattle 7, Wash., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. MAGNUSON: We were directed, at a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of our organization, to write and request your support of the Salton- 
stall bill, S.-2802. 

We feel any bill which will promote the study of our fishery problems, fishery 


resources and markets is worthy of support and especially so at this time, when 
we have so much competition from imports. We, therefore, urge you to press 
for the passage of this bill. 

Our organization is made up of 2,696 fishing boat owners and fishermen of 
the Puget Sound area and Alaska. 

Thank you in advance for your kind consideration of our request. 

Yours truly, 
W. B. JOHNSON, Vanager. 


ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., January 26, 1954. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator MaAGnuson: Thank you very much for sending us a preview of 
the bill you intended to introduce in Congress to provide for research for the 
fisheries. 

I believe that using money derived from duties on imported fishery products 
is fitting and proper. Probably by using this method to obtain the money which 
we so badly need, we can stay out of a budget fight—where we might come out 
second best. Also, you have insured considerably more support by including all 
of the fisheries. 

Some questions arise relative how the money is to be allocated. We would not 
like to see pressure groups derive the biggest part of the benefits. We hope 
that some system of determining the importance of the fishery involved and 
the need of the research required will be the yardstick by which the money will 
be allotted. Andway, I suppose that will be up to the department which handles 
the fund. 

We want you to know that we deeply appreciate your efforts on this issue 
and wish you continued success in your battles for the common people. 

Kindest personal regards to you and your staff. 

Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE JOHANSEN, Sec.-Treas. 
45699—5 43 
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Pactric Coast F1IsH PRODUCERS INSTITUTE, 
Terminal Island, Calif., February 17, 1954. 


Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C 


My Dear SENATOR: May we of the Pacific coast fishing fleet compliment you 


on your stand on 8S, 2802. 
For a number of years, I have personally attempted in Washington to get some 


action on a bill that would carry the effect of S. 2802. The Department of 
the Interior has been unable to render the services so necessary and merited 
by fishermen simply because of a lack of funds. It has always seemed a great 
injustice to use funds derived from duties on imported fish for the benefit of 
the farmer 

We are well able to provide you with any information on Pacific coast fisheries 
at your request. What data I do not have firsthand may also be easily obtained 
through our efforts. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mason Case, Chairman, 

Senator Magnuson. I would like to suggest that I concur with 
Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Savronstautt. May I suggest that Senator Magnuson and 
I have worked with the fishing industry for a good many years and 
although most of the stimulus has been from the east coast to the 
west coast, now I am glad to see that the east coast will get a little 
stimulus from the west coast. 

Senator Payne is representing Senator Smith and himself. 

Senator Green of Rhode Island is here. There is a list of other 
witnesses, and I would like to include the mayor of Gloucester, Ben 
Smith, who is here but is not listed as a witness. There are several 
Gloucester witnesses and probably you can work them in some time 
after the Senators appear. 

I would also state, as I have said at the opening, that my colleague, 
Senator Kennedy, and I have worked on this bill together, and I 
would want to have him associated with me in support of the bill 
and I believe in support of that statement in its entirety, but I do not 
want to tie him down to it because he did not see any of it before he 
had to leave. 

Having been acquainted with the Senator from Pennsylvania over 
a long period of time, I know that the Chair is eminently fair and I 
know that his associate, Senator Magnuson, is eminently interested 
and I hope that the Chair will give whatever time is necessary for 
hearing these witnesses because it is a subject that is of great impor- 
tance to us and we do think that while we support agric ulture in a lot 
of ways, that this isa fair statement of research on food products that 
has not had its fair and adequate contribution toward research. 

Senator Durr. If the Senate will permit I will stay here all day. 

Senator Savronstaut.. That is an optimistic, a generous statement. 
Thank you. 

Senator Durr. We are going to alternate the parties in the pre- 
sentation. 

Senator Green, we will now be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Senator Green. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as a cosponsor of 
S. 2802, which was introduced in the Senate on last January 22 and 
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referred to your committee, I get real satisfaction in attending this 
hearing. If favorably considered by your committee, I hope and 


believe it will be enacted into law by the Congress and approved by 
the President. Then this bill will, as a result of education and 
research, increase fish production and marketing and also increase the 
consumption of domestic fish products. 

I am surprised, Mr. Chairman, at the report on this bill sent in by 
Hion. True ). Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture. [am concer ned 
that the De ‘partnent does not approve the passage of the measure. 

Senator Durr. They e ave sent ina memorandum that will be made 

part of the record, in which IT understand they will make a new 


recommendation. 

Senator GREEN. [am very glad to hear that, sir. 

I am not at all in agreement with its report, and trust that notwith 
standing this departmental report, your committee will after consid 
ering the testimony and statements to be presented here today, report 
the measure favorably to the Senate, when, I trust, it will ‘be acted 
upon at an early date. 

At this time I want to present a statement sent to me by Hon. John 
Rego, director of the Department of Agriculture and Conservation 
of the State of Rhode Island. In this statement Director Rego 
definitely favors the passage of this bill, and outlines his reasons. 

I desire to have this statement considered as part of my remarks 
for the record. 

This is Mr. Rego’s statement : 


While Rhode Island is geographically the smallest State and perhaps we have 
almost no direct fisheries relative to the Grand Banks, nevertheless we have a 
sincere interest in the above bill. Our principal interest in Rhode Island cou 
cerns the shell fisheries industry. 

We have no accurate statistics, for a State law was enacted last year for the 
first time allowing us to gather such information. We do not feel that it is fair 
to estimate this program at this early date. After consulting with the division 
of fish and game, the more prominent fishermen in our State and other interested 
observers, we feel that it is safe to estimate conservatively that the value of the 
shell fisheries taken from our waters amounts to approximately three million 
dollars a year, 

A few short years ago there were approximately 500 licensed shell fishermen 
in our State. Today this number has increased to approximately 1,600. Each 
one of these fishermen has a vital interest in seeing that one of the natural re 
sources (shellfish) does not become dep’eted. 

At the present time the United States Fish and Wildlife Service has chosen 
Rhode Island (Narragansett Bay) as the location in which to conduct certain 
experiments relative to rate of growth and abundance of the hard shell clam. 

We would like to emphatically sugzest that favorable consideration be given 
to this bill so that some research work can be conducted, particularly on shell 
fish. While this may seem a selfish attitude, the Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
ports indicate that meat yield per bushel of shellfish from Rhode Island waters 
is exceedingly high. We are of the same belief that with proper biological data 
available a sound management program would be worked out for the benefit of 
not only our own fishermen but for the consumers as well. 

One of the neighboring States is stressing emphasis on certain research work 
requested on the sea scallop. We feel that this is a worthwhile project, but on 
the other hand, we do not think that the more palatable bay scallop should be 
overlooked. The history of this scallop is such that 1 year there may be a bumper 
crop in several locations throughout the waters of the State—the year following 
there may be no set at all or one good set located some distance from the pre 
vious year’s beds. To the best of our knowledge, there has been no research 
program underway to attempt to answer this riddle. 

We are in full accord with the other New England States that more werk 
should be done by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service on statistics and 
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marketing development, for without basic statistics it is most difflcult to attempt 
any good practical management plan. 

In summation, may we reiterate our interest is basically on research of shell 
fisheries. We in Rhode Island feel that our Narragansett Bay has something to 
offer the shellfish consuming public of the New England region. We sincerely re- 
quest favorable consideration be given to S. 2802. 

[ thank you. 

Senator Durr. Are there any quest ions of Senator Green ? 

senator Magnuson. No questions. 

Senator Durr. I understand that we have the privilege of having 
both Senators from Maine here. Senator Payne, are you to make 
the joint statement ? 

Senator Payne. That is right. 
Senator Durr. Will you proceed, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Senator Payne. First I want to say that if it is satisfactory I will 
sit here in my seat as a member of the full committee. 

Senator Durr. All right, sir. 

Senator Payne. Both Senator Margaret Chase Smith and I are 
very much interested in the problems of the United States fishing 
industry and are cosponsors of the bill being considered here today. 
Because Senator Smith is unable to attend this morning’s hearing, I 
would like to take a few moments to explain why the Senators from 
Maine are cosponsoring and supporting this legislation. 

In the first place, as you listen to the various witnesses representing 
different segments of the fishing industry who work with the industry 
and know its problems as they present their statistics and expert. in- 
formation, you will learn as we have learned from personal contact 
just how very serious the problems are which face the United States 
citizens who fish American coastal waters for a livelihood. These 
problems are of universal seriousness—whatever be the location of 
the fleets’ home port—it may be Florida fishermen struggling against 
the “red tide” disease, Californians learning how to reconstruct an 
industry around new fish sources, Gulf coasters having to fish deeper 
and deeper, or New Englanders finding “poor runs” an obstacle to earn- 
ing a decent living. All these men and women of the proud seafaring 
tradition, some 170,000 who man some 94,000 vessels, simply do not 
have the resources from their long hours of hard work to overcome 
conditions, not of their own making and beyond their individual or 
collective power to correct. 

The industry itself cannot determine where future catches may be 
found—only biological and technical research can do this. No amount 
of industry effort can, by itself, struggle successfully against increas- 
ing costs because of outdated methods of processing and a relatively 
stagnant consumer market due, in part, to financial inability to utilize 
quality and marketing research. In other words, the real question 
which this committee has to face is whether or not an occupation 
of 170,000 people, with over 110,000 shore workers and some 300,000 
persons in associated industries, should be helped in order to be saved. 

We say “saved” because the constant reduction in the size of the 
United States fleets is a grim reminder to those of us who benefit by 
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nutrious fish products in our diet and from sea-trained defenders in 
time of peril that in this country for one to work hard at a chosen task, 
there should be at least a foreseeable opportunity for a decent living. 
For those who fish commercially this is becoming more and more difli- 
cult. From our own area, as an illustration of what we mean, we 
would point to Fish and Wildfire Service figures that show the Boston 
fishing fleet is now only about 60 percent as large as in 1939 and only 
55 percent of the tonnage recorded in that vear. 

Next, we would like to comment on the method of working on this 
very serious situation—the method which serves as the basis of S. 2802 
introduced by senator Saltonstall, and cosponsored by YS other 
Senators. 

Although we think justifiable claims can be made to increase the 
disproportionate current tariff rates on imported fish products and 
thus create a fairer competitive position for the domestic industry— 
such action would, in our opinion, be only a short-range solution and 
would not get at the basic ills of the industry. 

The underlying basis of this legislation, upon which so much hope 
is pinned, is what we like to term “research.” Research in this sense 
includes all those activities which will make the fisherman and fish 
processor better able to understand the whims of nature and of the 
purchaser—and so be able to cope with these problems more effectively. 

This approach to Government assistance is not original with the 
proponents of this legislation but is part of what is generally regarded 
as a proper and necessary function of Government service—no better 
proof of which can be found than in the recent report of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, I quote : 

A fundamental condition of economic progress is a growing fund of scientific 
and technological knowledge. From such knowledge come opportunities for 
investment and new industries, based upon the development of new materials 
and products, more efficient processes, and the improvement of old products. 
Scientific research and development have created an almost endless roster of 
new industries and products, including atomic energy, radioactive isotopes, elec- 
tronics, helicopters, jet engines, titanium and heat resistant materials, plastics, 
synthetic fibers, soil conditioners, hybrid seeds and a host of others. 

During 1953 the outlays on scientific research and development by industry, 
institutions of learning, nonprofit foundations, and Government rose to the total 
of about $4 billion. Progressive public policy requires that these activities be 
given strong encouragement. 

If one will recall the extensive and valuable research long recog- 
nized as a necessary and integral part of Federal assistance to products 
of the soil, in the Extension Service programs and land-grant college 
projects, it is plain that the type of assistance embodied in this legis- 
lation has, for a long time, proved its value to American agriculture. 

If one will also recall the considerable sums spent over the years 
for the betterment and greater acceptance of agricultural products in 
the production and marketing program, in the use of section 32 funds 
for increased domestic distribution and diversion to new uses, it is 
equally plain that the $175,000 a year presently transferred by the 
Agriculture Department to the Interior Department for “deve ‘loping 
and increasing markets for fishery products of domestic origin” is 
pitifully small indeed. 

This bill would provide for utilizing more specifically a definite 
sum of the so-called section 32 funds to finance a fisheries research 
program. As you will recall, when Congress passed the section 32 
legislation in 1935, it decided to earmark some 30 percent of our tariff 
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receipts to improve the competitive position of our domestic agricul- 
tural products. In the last fiscal year, this total sum from this ear- 
marking exceeded the statutory upper limits of $300 million and the 
excess had to be returned to the Treasury Department. 

What this bill would do, then, is to make certain a fairer propor- 
tion of these dedicated funds are used to improve fish products in the 
same manner that these funds have been used to benefit agricultural 
products so successfully. 

The method suggested is to allocate from the already earmarked, 
but unused fund, 30 percent of the import tariff receipts paid on im- 
ports of foreign fish products. Since these funds were originally col- 
lected in order to strengthen the competitive position of the domestic 
fishing industry, no fairer method of financing this program is known 
than to utilize part of these funds to strengthen the competitive posi- 
tion of the domestic fishing industry, in a second way: by expendi- 
tures for biological, technological, and marketing improvements. 

Under this bill, these funds would be transferred to the Interior 
Department for use in the development of a series of carefully planned 
projects to assist the fishing industry. The only reason such a transfer 
is suggested for this particular purpose is that the Interior Depart- 
ment happens to have the facilities, the know-how and the expert 
technologists who can do this type of work and do it now. Because 
of these factors, better results in less time at less expense can be rea- 
sonably expected. The present transfers of $175,000 a year provided 
by Congress is recognition of the benefits to accrue if the Interior 
Department should be given responsibility for doing this research 
program. 

We would like to place in the record a chart which shows more clearly 
than words, the wide scope of programs of this type that the staff and 
facilities of this Department will be able to develop. 

May that chart be placed in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Durr. Without objection, the chart will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(Chart, Branch of Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 1s herewith inserted.) 

Senator Payne. Much more might be said about the varied localized 
desperate situations facing the fishing industry and the cooperative 
spirit evidenced by its many members. This might be illustrated by 
our firsthand knowledge of such willingness on the part of the men 
and women who comprise the Maine fishing industry. However, 
rather than do this, we simply want to reiterate as sincerly as we can 
that this United States coastal industry faces a very serious, even 
bleak future, because of conditions which its own limited financial 
resources are unable to combat successfully—and that this measure, 
introduced by Senator Saltonstall and cosponsored by 28 Senators, 
provides a workable method of immediate financial assistance to com- 
bat these adverse conditions, to help an industry survive, and so to 
contribute to America’s economic welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my brief comments on this in behalf 
of Senator Smith and myself. 

I want to mention just briefly that we have an attendance here that 
is quite gratifying tome. We have the Sea and Shore Fisheries Com - 
missioner of Maine, Mr. Stanley R. Tupper, and Mr. Richard E. Reed, 
who represents at the present time the industry that Senator Saltor- 
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stall referred to, the great sardine industry of Maine. They are mo.« 
competent, better able, and I feel sure Senator Smith will agree wicn 
me, to present when they have an opportunity the statistics, the facts 
underlying the difficulties that we face off the Maine coast, which 1s 
made up, as you well know, of 2,500 miles of broken coastline from the 
tip of the State to the top of the State, where countless thousands of 
our people depend on fish for their livelihood, from the shellfishing 
industry and the fishing industry of every type. 

We hope that this committee, through its chairman and Senator 
Magnuson, will give every consideration to favorable reporting of 
this measure. 

Senator Durr. Do you have any further statement, Senator Smith ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Senator Smiru. No, I agree with Senator Payne, except in the 
ability of presenting the case, I think the Senator’s is equal to any- 
body ‘s ability to present the case. 

1 do want to thank the chairman for taking the time to hear us on 
this very needy legislation. 

Senator Payne. 1 want to thank you also, Senator. 

Senator Durr. Are there any questions, Senator Magnuson ? 

Senator Magnuson. No questions. 

Senator Durr. Senator John Marshall Butler of Maryland, who is 
a member of this subcommittee, is unavoidably delayed in another 
hearing concurrently with this hearing, and expected to be at this 
hearing some time during the afternoon. 

Senator Magnuson. I am pleased that the Senator from Maine 
pointed out the difference that this matter of nonfood fish products, 
as compared to what we were doing on fisheries, added to the plight of 
all the fishing industry and makes it doubly important to get this done. 

Senator Durr. I have received a statement from Senator John 
Marshall Butler of Maryland who is a member of this subcommittee 
and who is in attendance at another committee meeting and therefore 
unable to be with us today; also letters from the other Senator from 
the State of Maryland, Senator J. Glenn Beall, from Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, and Senator John O. Pastore, of Rhode Island, on 
this bill, in which they express concurrence with the provisions of the 
bill. These letters and statements and a statement to be received from 
Senator John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, will be inserted in the 
record at this point as will the letter from Hon. Benjamin A, Smith 
II, mayor of the city of Gloucester, Mass., also expressing concurrence 
with the provisions of the bill. 

(Letters or statements from Senators Charles E. Potter, John 
Marshall Butler, J. Glenn Beal, Pastore, Wayne Morse, John F. Ken- 
nedy and Mayor Benjamin A. Smith IT, are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHARLES E. Porrer oF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to endorse 8. 2802 which would earmark 30 percent of 
receipts from duties collected on imports of fishery products for transfer to the 
Secretary of the Interior for use in technological, biological, marketing and other 
research programs aimed at sustaining and strengthening the commercial fishery 
business throughout the country. 
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I am certain, Mr. Chairman, that in this day and age it is not necessary to 
expend time and effort trying to convince most well-informed Americans of the 
value of research. Our people have long since been made aware of the rich re- 
turns in new products and processes made available to them as a result of the 
ever-expanding emphasis on research and experimentation by both industry and 
agriculture. It was recently claimed by a member of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers that total outlays on research of all types throughout the 
Nation are now believed to approximate $4 billion. 

It is a matter of regret that an activity so important to our country as Commer- 
cial fishing, with an annual product valued, at the retail level, at around a bil- 
lion dollars a year, should not have had the benetit of adequate assistance from 
research in solving the many problems that have plagued the industry over the 
years. This has been due in part to the fact that the industry is essentially a 
small-business operation with some 150,000 fishermen, most of whom are in busi- 
ness for themselves, accounting for the supplies brought into our coastal and 
inlJand harbors. It has been partly due to a lack of realization by Congress of 
the difficult and complex nature of the industry’s problems for whose solution 
practically the only instrument is the Fish and Wildlife Service in the Interior 
Department Annual appropriations for the research division of the Service 
have averaged less than one-half cent on the dollar value of the industry product. 

Mr. Chairman, previous testimony before your subcommittee has touched upon 
the nature of some of the fisherman’s problems—the instability of supply re- 
flected in disappearance and reappearance of certain varieties in certain loca- 
tions, the bearing on spawning and migratory habits of climatic and seasonal 
conditions, and, in my part of the country, the terrible scourge of the sea lamprey 
which has swept two of the Great Lakes practically clean of lake trout, a once- 
thriving and profitable catch worth some $5 million a year to those who made 
this work their livelihood. Merely to restate the nature of these problems is 
sufficient to show that their solution must lie through a broad, overall research 
and experimental program such as the Federal Government alone is equipped to 
conduct 

Mr. Chairman, the amount of money that Congress has been providing to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service for research and experimentation is totally inadequate 
to deal effectively with the industry’s problems. The value of S. 2802 would be 
to increase funds for research from the current level of about $4 million a year, 
provided by appropriations to, at current levels of import revenues, around 
$7,300,000. It is true that a drop in duties collected would adversely affect the 
sums that would be obtained from this source. There is no way, of course, to 
avoid some fluctuation in the extent of such sums. Suffice to say that the present 
prospect is for a worthwhile addition, and further, for every dollar of research 
money obtained the Service will return in value to the fishery industry several 
times such expenditure 

If I may return to the lamprey problem once again, I would like to emphasize 
that, in my State, the tourist industry or revenue from vacation travel is a highly 
important factor in the economy of the people. Good fishing is always an effec- 
tive lure to vacationists. If, in the effort, which we hope and believe will be 
suecessful, to restore the lake trout catch to its former important place, we revive 
commercial fishing as we will, we ean also revive sport fishing, the result will be 
a gain in tourist and vacationist revenue. On the other hand, if we cannot halt 
this parasitic plague, we may stand to lose some of the tourist income we now 
enj rv. 

I sincerely hope that the subcommittee will see fit to report this bill favorably 
and promptly. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER OF MARYLAND 


Gentlemen, most of us are under the impression that the “horse and buggy” 
days are long since passed. For most areas of our national economy this is 
unquestionably true. However, I think a notable exception can be found in the 
fishery industry in this country. 

Nearly two decades ago this Government recognized the need for research 
and marketing assistance to this industrv and made available to the Secretary 
of the Interior on an annual basis $75,000 to conduct a fishery educational service 
and $100.09 to develop and increase markets for fisherv products of domestic 
origin. These funds were transferred from duties on fishery products and the 
gross receipts from these duties have risen more than 250 percent since 1940. 
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The sums mentioned above were scarcely adequate to do the job when they 
were first made available. HTlow much less adequate those funds are under 
present conditions is clear beyond necessity of argument 

Here is an industry employing over 500,000 persons whose annual gross product 
approaches a gross of nearly $400 million, in spite of the competition from 
foreign markets which have put a staggering burden on this domestie industry 
I am acutely aware of these problems because the welfare of my own State of 
Maryland depends heavily on the income it derives from its fishing pursuits 

If the fishery industry is to forge ahead to become a part of an expanding 
economy of the future; indeed, if it is even to maintain its present position, 
its knowledge of the seas from which this wealth is mined, and new processing 
and marketing techniques must be developed. This takes money. In simple 
fairness to the fishing industry the parsimonious, horse and buggy day funds 
which are presently provided to this industry should be increased as provided 
by S. 2802 to enable this industry to continue to make its important contribution 
to national prosperity 


Unitep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
ipril 1, 1954 
Hon. JAMES H. Durr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 

DearR SENATOR Durr: It was a pleasure for me to cosponsor S. 2802 with 
Senator Saltonstall and others 

Unfortunately, due to another committee meeting this morning, it is not 
possible for me to personally appear before your committee, but I would like to 
take this opportunity to impress upon you the desirability of the provisions of 
this bill. 

As you know, Maryland has tremendous water resources and fishing is one 
of our most important industries. In any industry research and development 
projects are necessary in order to properly conserve our natural resources and 
to best utilize the industry’s products. 8S. 2802 would permit the Forest and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior to do a much better job 
for the fishing industry, and I certainly hope that your committee will give this 
bill the consideration which it merits. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GLENN BEALL. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKS., 
Aprib 1, 1954. 
Hon. JAMES DUFF, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DreAR SENATOR Durr: I urge prompt and favorable action upon S. 2802 upon 
which vou are holding hearings. 

The bill would be of substantial assistance to the fishing industry throughout 
the country and along the Pacific coast. In Oregon the fishing industry is in 
need of the kind of help S. 2802 would provide. 

As you know this measure, which I am cosponsoring, would devote import 
revenues upon foreign fish products to research and development programs to 
foster the domestic fishing industry. Research leading to better and cheaper 
fishing practices and expanded markets for our fish products would give the 
fishing and canning industries a boost at a time when it is sorely needed. 

A portion of fish import duties is now administered by the Department of 
Agriculture which has not pursued a sufficiently vigorous program. 

It is proposed to transfer its function to the Interior Department without the 
current diversion of funds to unrelated food products. 

It is a matter of interest to me that the Under Secretary of Agriculture 
submitted an unfavorable report on the proposed transfer of part of his De- 
partment’s jurisdiction. Republican administration bureaucrats are apparently 
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quite as sensitive as their predecessors when they forsee loss of personnel and 
funds. 
I would appreciate having this statement included in the hearings on S. 2802. 
Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


I am grateful for the opportunity to submit this statement in support of 
S. 2802 to this subcommittee. 

It is evident from the witnesses who appeared before the subcommittee that 
the fishing industry is solidly united in support of 8. 2802. The subcommittee 
has heard from the best informed spokesmen of the fishing industry, and I be- 
lieve it can be said that their extensive and expert testimony has established 
these basic propositions: (1) The fishing industry of this country is in great 
need of assistance, (2) S. 2802 would make available funds received from 
fish imports to aid in the domestic industry’s revitalization, and (3) the adop- 
tion of S. 2802 does not represent a departure from existing congressional policy 
in that it simple alters the method of determining the amount of section 32 
funds to be used for this purpose. I do not think it is desirable to repeat the 
many facts and arguments which support these propositions for they have not 
been controverted. I do believe, however, that the subcommittee might be 
assisted by a discussion of the objections raised to the bill; namely, the position 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

As I understand the position of the Department, it is as follows: Although 
there may be a need for increased expenditures for research and development 
programs in connection with the fishing industry, S. 2802 should not be adopted 
because (1) a mandatory assignment of section 32 funds for any particular 
commodity would tend to reduce the flexibility of the program of the Department 
of Agriculture and would be a “substantial step toward fragmentation of the 
section 32 appropriation,” (2) Congress has indicated that section 32 funds 
should be used principally for perishable products rather than for farm com- 
modities subject to mandatory price support, and (3) since funds which would 
be available if S. 2802 were enacted into law would vary from year to year, 
standard appropriation techniques for the programs to be financed by S. 2802 
should be employed. 

A careful examination of each of these points will, I am sure, persuade the 
subcommittee that the Department of Agriculture’s position is not a sound one. 
With respect to the “fragmentation” argument, I would first point out that the 
Congress by Public Law 393 of the 76th Congress (53 Stat. 1411) recognized that 
the fishing industry should receive specialized treatment. As the subcommittee 
knows, 8S. 2802 would not represent a new congressional policy but merely alters 
the amount of funds to be used in revitalizing the fishing industry of this coun- 
try, a need which has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the committee by 
the expert testimony received in the recent hearings. Moreover, it is clear from 
the language of subsection (d) of S. 2802 that the Department of Agriculture is 
to retain jurisdiction over the purchase and distribution through appropriate 
channels of surplus fishery products. Thus the particular function of the 
Department of Agriculture which it is well qualified to perform is not taken from 
that Department. I would like, however, to note that no surplus fishery prod- 
ucts have ever been purchased by the Government with section 32 funds. 

The Department of Agriculture’s statement that Congress has indicated that 
perishable rather than price support commodities were to be purchased and 
distributed with section 32 funds is answered by the above discussion. Namely, 
the function of purchasing and distributing surplus products is left with the 
Department of Agriculture, and, of course, fishery products are not included 
within the group of major agriculture commodities subject to fixed price supports. 

The Department's suggestion that the regular appropriation techniques should 
be employed to provide funds for educational, research, and developmental pro- 
grams for the fishing industry is not practical in my opinion. First, it is appro- 
priate that funds received from imports should be used to aid the industry 
which is adversely affected by those imports. Next, the large carryover of sec- 
tion 32 funds suggests that there is a readily available source of funds for these 
programs. It seems desirable to use wisely funds already in the hands of the 
Government without requiring additional and express appropriations. Moreover, 
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as I indicated earlier, Congress has by the enactment of Public Law 393 in the 
76th Congress indicated its desire that the type of program contemplated by 
S. 2802 should be financed from section 32 funds. With respect to the intimation 
that the amount normally required for research programs is greater in the 
earlier periods while the program is being established than after the program 
has matured and levelled off, I would point again to subsection (d) of S. 2802 
Which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to retransfer any funds to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Thus, any excess funds, and frankly I do not believe 
there will be any such excess funds, can be returned to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

S. 2802 is cosponsored by 14 Democrats, 14 Republicans, and 1 Independent. 
Included among those cosponsors are representatives from all of the areas of 
the country in which fishing is an important industry. It has received the 
complete support of this Nation's fishing industry. 

I earnestly urge this subcommittee to render a favorable report on the bill. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN O. PASTORE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Chairman, it is my happy privilege to be a cosponsor of S. 2802. This is 
one piece of legislation that can be called nonpartisan and nonsectional in char- 
acter and intent. It affects a major industry and one of our basic sources of 
food. As you know this bill is designed to improve our fishing industry. 

In any business enterprise, research and proper merchandising are necessary 
adjuncts for the success and survival of the business. The fishing industry is no 
exception. For that reason, I firmly believe that the fishing industry is entitled 
to its share of import duty revenue in order to broaden the development of its 
research facilities and also promote a bigger market for its products. 

The fishing industry is a big industry. It now produces more than 414 billion 
pounds of fish and shellfish. This has a gross value of more than $325 million. 
The industry directly and indirectly employs more than one-half million people. 

Today the fishing industry faces a difficult situation. Catches have decreased 
because of the curtailment and exhaustion of fishing grounds and also due to 
the financial inability of the industry to keep pace with its equipment schedule. 
Another deterrent factor has been the import situation. 

In my estimation the passage of this bill by the Congress of the United States 
will inject new life into the industry. Research could be carried on on a more 
extensive scale. New impetus would be given to the program promoting the 
distribution of our own American fishery products. A flourishing fishing indus- 
try will again become a strong fiber in our country’s economic pattern. 


STATEMENT OF THE MAYor OF THE CITY OF GLOUCESTER, MASS., HON. BENJAMIN 
A. SmiTH II 


I am here representing the people of the city of Gloucester who feel that this 
bill is one of the steps necessary to partially fill the gap between our desired 
industrial level and the present lower level of industrial activity which has come 
about through the inroads on our fishing industry through foreign competition. 

It is apparent that the tariff laws as now constituted will not give to our in- 
dustry enough protection to safeguard adequate activity in the industry which 
will provide our people with the job opportunities necessary for them to make 
their living. 

I believe that this legislation will give enough funds for research and develop- 
ment to insure a basically sound American fishing industry in spite of the con- 
tinual influx of non-American fish and fish products. 

I can assure this committee that I am voicing the unreserved support which 
not only the citizens of my city, but of the entire surrounding area, give to this 
vital measure. 


Senator Durr. The next witness will be Mr. Arnie J. Suomela, 
Assistant Director. Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior. 
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STATEMENT OF ARNIE J. SUOMELA, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FISH 
AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Svomena. The Department of the Interior is keenly interested 
in the objective of the programs of assistance to the fishery industries 
of the United States as outlined in S. 2802. This objective is stated 
rather simply in the bill as “the free flow of domestically produced 
fishery produe ts In commerce. 

As with any industry, continuation on a successful and profitable 
basis requires at least two primary ingredients. First, a stable source 
of raw bea 9 in this case catchable fish, and secondly, a stable 
market for the products of the industry. 

We favor the objective of the bill because we know that our fishery 
resources are an essential segment of the economy of the United States 
and also because we know that our fishery industries presently are in 
a precarious position. I need not tell you that fish is one of our finest 
protein foods, but we realize that the retail value of domestic fishery 
products in the United States is more than a billion dollars annually. 

Each year at ports of landing along the Atlantie Coast fishermen 
realize $140 million from their catches. At ports along the gulf coast 
these catches are valued at $64 million; along the Pacific coast, at 
S97 million; in Alaska, at $39 million: and on the Great Lakes, at 
$21 million. The total value of these domestic landings is $361 mil- 
lion annually. At the same time, the declared value of fishery imports 
is $240 million a year. 

The fishery industry of the United States is made up of numerous 
independent operations, many of which are conducted wholly by one 
or more individuals. As such, it is difficult and in many instances 
impossible for the industry or a segment thereof to undertake activi- 
ties which are essential to the welfare of one or more phases of the 
industry or the industry asa whole. 

For many years the Department of the Interior has carried out such 
programs and activities for the benefit of the commercial fisheries, 
as well as the consumer, which activities could net have been assumed 
by the industry itself. This is particularly true in the fields of bio- 
logical and technological studies and marketing. 

While many of our unsolved fishery problems are of long standing, 
they unquestionably have been accentuated by recent substantial 
changes in the import-export situation. For every 10 pounds of fish 
caught, processed, and distributed as a domestic product, 7 pounds of 
foreign-caught fish also are made available to the domestic penn 
This competitive situation has grown rapidly in the last few years 
and has affected more seriously the New England ground fish’ ‘filet 
industry, the Great Lakes fresh fish producers, the Gulf and South 
Atlantic shrimp fisheries, the Pacific coast tuna industries, and the 
fishmeal industries on all of our coasts. While imports of foreign 
fishery products have climbed steadily, our fishery export trade has 
declined. 

Even the increasingly serious competition of foreign fishery prod- 
ucts, many of which are subsidized by foreign governments, might not 
be as serious if wide fluctuations in the size of the domestic catches did 
not result in serious losses of markets and other dislocations. These 
variations which occur seasonally and annually in our domestic pro- 
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duction lead, of course, to marketing problems. Certain things can 
be done to correct or offset some of these wide fluctuations and to 
strengthen a dependable market for fishery products. 

Perhaps it would be well to outline the existing actiy ities of the Fed 
eral Government in this field so as to indicate in turn the needs for 
expansion of its: activities 

Seldom is it possible to develop a stable market for any product if 
there is no continuous sup yply of the product to the wholesaler, retailer. 
and consumer, Such a continuous supply of products depends, again, 
on a reliable source of raw material going into the product. Wide 
fluctuations in catchable fish have from time to time caused serious 
losses of both domestic and foreign markets. Some of these wide fluc 
tuations may be offset, at least, if we know the reason for the fluctua- 
tions and can predict in advance the probability of a decline ina par 
ticular species. 

Most of our biological research problems have been started under 
the pressure of bad situations affecting particular fisheries. A sharp 
decline in total catch might be the occasion for a new program as was 
true in the case of the haddock fishery in the late 1920's: or a fishery 
stock might disappear from the fishing grounds as was true of the 
Pacific sardine in 1947; or it might be an invasion by a new predator 
oe it had not formerly affected the fishery stocks as was true when the 

L lamprey invaded Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior; or there 
taka be a mass mortality of fish, as was true on the west coast of 
Florida this veur: ol there might bea competition bet ween two kinds 
of fishing gear engaged in a common fishery, as Was true in southern 
New England in 1870. This last controversy was the occasion for the 
founding of the United States Fish Conimission. 

Most fishe TV reseal I programs have not been able to vel under Wity 
until the particular situation has run its course and then it Is too late 
to reconstruct what happened. The programs, however, have con 
tinued because other problems have arisen, other particular situations 
have developed. 

It is characteristic of fishery stocks all over the world that their 
abundance, availability, and well- being a inge constantly. Conse 
quently, fishery industries are character istically unstable. This is the 
prob lem which dominates all fishe ‘ry stoc ‘ks. 

Most biological research programs are directed to understand the 
causes of these fluctuations in order to explain them and predict their 
occurrence and to use such understanding for the benefit of the fish 
ing industries. To achieve this understanding for many kinds of 
fishery species, certain things must be known about them. They differ 
enough in habits, migration patterns, distribution, responses to en- 

vironmental conditions, ete.. and therefore management for conserva- 
tion purposes must take each stock into account separately. 

So, it is an essential part of our fishery progr: ans to determine the 
most profitable fishing rates, and to do that it is necessary to learn 
the rates of growth, reproduction, and mortality. It is necessary also 
to study the currents, the chemistry of the water, and to record the 
changing marine climate; for all these things affect fishes for good 
or bad. 

In theory, a fishery agency should study every important fishery 
species. It should not be necessary to wait fora disaster before start- 
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ing research about the Nation's food resources. Ideally, we should 
know enough about these resources so that disasters would not occur, 
or if they are unavoidable, we should be prepared to warn the peo- 
ple of the fishing industries before the effects of such disasters are 
felt and we should be able to advise them where best to redirect their 
efforts during the lean years. 

This is theory. In practice the situation is quite different. About 
»5 kinds of fish and shellfish each are worth a million dollars or more 
a year to American fishermen. As a result of State and Federal re- 
search efforts, there is satisfactory information on less than half a 
dozen. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service carries on biological research about 
commercial fishery species throughout the country. In the North 
\tlantic area, we have a laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass. Last year, 
as a result of long study, we recommended through the International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, a regulation on size 
of meshes in the nets used by fishermen. 

In addition to the conservation effects of this measure, the New 
England haddock fishery is making more money at the rate of $1 mil- 
lion than would have been possible without the regulation. Now, we 
are giving increased attention to the ocean perch which is about as 
unportant in point of tonnage as haddock. This ocean perch is a much 
more difficult species to study than haddock. It is a very slow-grow- 
ing, slow-maturing fish and probably composed of many loc: alized 
stocks. So far the problem of tagging redfish to study their routes 
of migr: ition and other features of biology remains unsolved. The 
research program on this increasingly important species must be in- 
tensified considerably in order to be fruitful. 

Other valuable fishes of the Atlantic coast about which we know 
very little are the menhaden, the whiting, and sea scallops. 

The plan of work in the South Atlantic area has been to study the 
oc aia iphy out into the Gulf Stream to measure the total pro- 
ductivity of the fishery resources. Here we have based our design of 
research on the proposition that the distribution and abundance of 
young fish and eggs are highly correlated with distribution and abun- 
dance of spawning adults. We have carried on hydrographic studies 
in close collaboration with the Hydrographic Office of the Navy and 
the biological studies in collaboration with fishery agencies of the 
Southern States. 

Along the whole Atlantic coast during the past 4 years we have been 
studying the shad fisheries in collaboration with all of the Atlantic 
States. Our plan of research here has been to concentrate in particu- 
lar localities beginning at the Connecticut River and working south. 
We have found all along the way that the decline in shad fisheries is a 
consequence of overfishing and have applied the results of our studies 
in recommendations, through the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission, of regulations for restoration of this valuable resource. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, we have measured productivity of the off- 
shore waters. As a result of our studies it is clear that the principal 
fishery wealth of the Gulf of Mexico lies in the stocks of shrimp and 
menhaden and that the key to the productivity of these stocks lies in 
the fertility of the complex system of sloughs ‘and bayous of the gulf 
We are now concentrating our present studies in those areas. 
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We have a small laboratory in Florida where we are studying the 
mechanisms relating to the sporadic outbursts of the microbe which 
causes red tides. This work started following » red tide outbreak in 
1947. Here is an example of research beginning after a disaster 
occurred. Here, by experimental methods, we are determining the 
chemical elements involved in red tide outbreaks; and by continuous 
patrol of the affected areas we will be able to observe a red tide early 
e nough to attempt correct ive measures, 

On the Pacific coast, we collaborate with States, the Province of 
British Columbia, and with the University of California in studying 
the Pacific sardine. Here is an example of research which began ear ly. 
But the fishery mushroomed while the research remained on too small 
a scale. Thus, when the sardines virtually disappeared in 1947, there 
was not sufficient knowledge to explain the event. The heart of the 
present program is the study of coastal oceanography and the survey 
of spawning grounds to measure the abundance of spawn. 

The idea back of this work is that the location and abundance of the 
newly spawned eggs indicate the location and abundance of adults. 
One of the most valuable, though unexpected byproducts of this study 
has been the discovery of other species of fish whose abundance had not 
been previously appreciated. 

lor example, there is good evidence of very large stocks of hake 
along the coast of southern California. Whether this species had 
occurred there in previous years we do not know, but cert: ainly there 
is a very great untapped resource ready, should use be found for this 
species. 

Again, it was found that the jack mackerel, a valuable species used 
for canning, ranges very much farther at sea than had heretofore been 

ealized. There is a need for an extension of the Pacific program to 
the northward to expand knowledge about the far migrating fishery 
stocks which are apparently interdepe “ident, particular ly the mackerel, 
anchovies, and jack mackerel. 

The Great Lakes is an example of research that was impelled by 
a disaster. Here we have concentrated our attention in recent years 
to the problem of controlling the sea lamprey, a parasitic fishlike 
animal which invaded the lakes from the sea and by now almost 
completely destroyed the formerly valuable lake trout resource worth 
millions of dollars and supplying a living to hundreds of fishermen. 
This is also an example of a successful piece of fishery research be- 

cause we have determined exactly how to rid the lakes of this pest. 
The program depends upon installing an electrical barrier across every 
stream which lampreys must ascend to spawn. This will cost about 
$114 million. 

From Hawaii, we are doing something on a program different from 
our other biological studies. Here we are exploring in the central 
Pacific for unt apped fishery stocks with the aim of establishing a 
new American industry. We began by carefully analyzing the sys- 
tem of currents of the mid-Pacific in order to locate the most fertile 
areas. These studies led to an exploration of the equatorial zone 
where according to prediction we found waters rich in fish food. Then 
by experiment: al fishing, we found sufficient tunas to encou ‘age Amer- 
ican industry to make fishing trials which are now in progress. This 
year the Fish and Wildlife Service team working ions Honolulu 


extended their studies north of the islands and discovered offshore 
stocks of albacore, the valuable white-meated tuna. 
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Other activities of the Fish and Wildlife Service are perhaps more 
directly concerned with utilization of fishery products, i. e., the de- 
velopment of markets. 

As an example of what can be done to increase markets for fishery 
products is the program carried on for a number of years for the 
introduction of fish and shellfish into the national school-lunch pro- 
gram. All of this program has been financed out of $100,000 trans- 
ferred annually by the Secretary of Agriculture under the provisions 
of the act now proposed to be amended. Presenting children with 2 
ounces of properly prepared fish as the protein portion of their lunches 
has done much to acquaint the children as well as their families and 
friends with the desirable properties of fish. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service does not supply nor does it prepare 
the fish for school lunches. Its home economists develop suitable 
recipes for reasonably priced fish and then in company W ith a fishery 
marketing specialist and in cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture, the economist conducts a fish cookery demonstration or 
demonstrations before groups of school-lunch supervisors. Although 
almost 800 of these demonstrations have been conducted, only about 
13 percent of the schools in the United States have been covered to 
date. On the side of results, later surveys of the use of fish in school 
lunches shows an average increase of up to S50 percent as well as in- 
stances where fish de alers have started special delivery routes to serve 
school customers. 

Large institutional users of food products and cold storage locker 
plants also have been found to be potential markets for larger quanti- 
ties of fish once the avallability of upplies and sinjilar problems have 
been overcome. 

An indirect and longer term approach to developing or increasing 
markets is through the educational film on fishery subjects. A num- 
ber of these films have been produced and distr ibuted with gr: atifying 
results. The fishing industry finances the cost of making the film anc 
the necessary prints. The Fish and Wildlife Service acts as producer 
and supervises the distribution through its own facilities and those of 
over 60 cooperating film libraries. Several of these films have won 
international recognition and there have been over 400 showings on 
television stations. 

Technological research is carried on at four laboratories. In 
Ketchikan, Alaska, the joint Territorial-Federa] laboratory devotes 
itself primarily to work on problems which will fully utilize Alaska’s 
fishery products and byproducts and, if possible, extend offseason 
fishing and processing operations. 

The Seattle laboratory conducts basic research on the cold storage 
life and composition of fish; the chemical and physical properties of 
fish proteins; the vitamin content and nutritive value of byproducts; 
and an investigation of new uses for fish oils. 

The College Park, Md., laboratory is conducting fundamental re- 
search on the vitamin content and nutritive values of fishery prod- 
ucts; preparing a reference manual on the freezing of fish; and at- 
tempting to extend the market for a semiliquid fishery animal feed by 
developing a dry product. 

The Boston laboratory operates a commercial fishing trawler in 
conducting tests of freezing fish in the round at sea for later thawing, 
filleting, and refreezing on shore. Results of the tests will show if the 
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vessel operators can secure full loads of top quality fish, save the by- 
products, and eliminate the processing and labor problems on shore 
caused by irregular landings. 

Technological research is a well-accepted means of developing mar 
kets. The studies mentioned accomplish this objective in various ways. 
Some, like the research on fish oils, open new markets by pointing up 
more effective uses for unique, but unutilized, properties of the prod 
uct. Similar research on the composition, vitamin content, and nutri- 
tive value of fish expands present markets by drawing attention to 
these attributes, thereby making fishery products more competitive. 
Research on the chemical and physical properties of fish proteins uses 
a slightly different approach. ‘These studies lead toward changes in 
processing techniques and storage methods, and, ultimately, to a bet- 
ter prepared and better preserved product for more discerning mar 
kets. 

Exploratory fishing is carried on primarily from bases at Seattle 
and at Pascagoula, Miss. The Seattle vessel has opened new trawling 
grounds off Washington and new shrimping areas in Alaska. Cur- 
rently, it is exploring Prince William Sound in Alaska, seeking pos 
sible trawl fishing grounds for local residents affected by the closure 
of salmon areas. 

The Pascagoula vessel discovered several new shrimping areas in 
the Gulf of Mexico. It has fished experimentally for a newly located 
source of tuna, and discovered a supply and ready means of capture 
of bait fish for tuna fishing. At present it is seeking new fishing 
grounds for shrimp in the gulf. 

Most fishery marketing ills grow out of erratic production patterns. 
Irregular production in the fisheries is a natural result of the unpre- 
dictability of the size of the catch. Productivity of new grounds can 
help to smooth out low production in presently hard fished areas. 
W rae rich new grounds have been located off the Pacitic Northwest 
coast by direct exploration, the landings of just one spec les from a 
part of this area has added over $100,000 to the fishermen’s income, 
and helped to stabilize the market for this fish. A full knowledge 
of the kinds of fish available in the waters accessible to our fishing 
fleet also produces the necessary flexibility in supplying the market 
with the types of fish that are in greatest demand at a given time. 

Statistical information is the basis of most fishery research. It is 
of great importance to State and Federal agencies in their regulatory 
work, and, of course, invaluable to the fishing industry in all its opera 
tions. Monthly and annual statistics on landings, fishing gear, 
employment, processing, storage, ete., are collected and compiled by 
statistical agents stationed in a number of fishing areas throughout 
this country. Even with the aid of State data and industry coopera- 
tion it has not. been possible to collect complete data for all areas 
each year. Nor has it been possible to issue the statistics as promptly 
as everyone wishes. 

Market News Service information consists of data on landings, 
receipts, shipments, prices, cold-storage holdings, and imports, to- 
gether with news of current developments in the domestic and foreign 
fisheries. This information is collected and published in a daily report 
in each of the 7 offices located in fishing ports or market centers— 
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3 on the Atlantic coast, 2 on the Pacific coast, and 1 each on the gulf 
and Great Lakes. 

The fishery market news service, like the similar service provided 
farmers by the Department of Agriculture, is very useful judging 
from the comments of the recipients of the daily mimeographed 
reports. These reports provide market information on the same dead- 
lines as a newspaper, and perform a valuable function as a factual 
source of information and a market stabilizer. 

The Market News Service’s perennial problem is its inability to 
fulfill the requests for more detailed information, and for new types 
of information occasioned by changes in processing methods and 
shifts in distribution channels. 

As indicated earlier, the import-export situation has accentuated 
many of the problems of the fishing industry. The exact nature of 
the fishery products, both import and domestic, changes rapidly from 
time to time and as a result, existing tariff provisions do not adequately 
prevent sudden influxes of new products under rates intended to apply 
to other situations. These situations are studied by the Economics 
Section of the Fish and Wildlife Service for the purpose of recom- 
mending appropr iate readjustments. 

Senator Durr. Do you have any other comment that you desire 
to make, Mr. Suomela ? 

Mr. Suomexa. I do not have any other remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
other than those which I have just made. 

Senator Durr. We may want to ask you some questions later, but 
that will be all for the time being, Mr. Suomela. 

We will now hear from Mr. Edward C. Hayes, Jr., of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation of the State of Rhode Island. 

Is Mr. Hayes present ? 

At this point we will insert in the record correspondence we have 
received from the various governmental agencies on this matter. 

First is a letter dated April 1, 1954, from the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior addressed to Senator Bricker. Then a letter 
dated April 1, 1954, from the Treasury Department, addressed to 
Senator Bricker. 

Next is a letter from the State Department dated March 26, 1954, 
addressed to Senator Bricker, from Mr. Thruston B. Morton, Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

Then we have a letter from the ¢ ‘omptroller General of the United 
States dated February 3, 1954, addressed to Senator Bricker. 

And we have a letter dated February 8, 1954, from the Department 
of Justice signed by William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney General, 
addressed to Senator Bricker. 

Finally, there is a letter dated February 26, 1954, signed by True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary of the Department of Agric ulture, addressed 
to Senator Bricker. When the Department of Agri iculture sends its 
new letter, tomorrow, it will be included in the record. 

Those letters will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(Letters from the Department of the Interior, Department of 
the Treasury, Department of State, the Comptroller General, the 
Department of Justice, and two letters from the Department of 
Agriculture are as follows :) 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Bricker: Reference is made to your request for a report on 
S. 2802, a bill to further encourage the distribution of fishery products, and for 
other purposes. 

I strongly favor the objective of the program to be augmented by the proposed 
legislation. 

Section 32 of the act of 1935 (49 Stat. 774; 7 U.S. C. 612¢), as amended, appro 
priated and set apart annually is a special fund an amount equal to 30 percent 
of the annual gross receipts from the duties collected under the customs laws. 
This special fund was to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture to encourage 
exportation and domestic consumption of agricultural products. Section 2 of 
the act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1411; 15 U. S. C. 718c-2), which would be 
amended by the proposed legislation, authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
transfer to the Secretary of the Interior from the special fund established by the 
1935 act $75,000 for use in promoting “the free flow of domestically produced 
products in commerce by conducting a fishery educational service,” and $100,000 
to be used by the Secretary of the Interior “to develop and increase markets 
for fishery products of domestic origin.” The proposed legislation insofar as it 
pertains to the availability and use of funds is simply an increase in these 
amounts to an amount equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts from duties col 
lected under the customs laws from the importation of various fishery products. 
Since this phase is wholly amendatory of the existing act it is of course no depar 
ture from the methods set forth in the original act with respect to the avail 
ability of funds and hence we do not feel that it is necessary that we comment 
on budgetary aspects. 

Unquestionably there is an acute need for greatly expanded research with 
respect to certain basic problems which the fishing industry itself cannot effec 
tively finance or coordinate. This is particularly true with respect to techno 
logical and biological studies. The Department of the Interior, through the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, presently is attempting to solve some of these prob- 
lems. As the agency primarily responsible for the welfare of the domestic fish 
eries, it collects and publishes basic statistics; conducts a daily market news 
service; makes economic studies ; administers the Fishery Cooperative Marketing 
Act; develops methods of handling, utilizing, and preserving fishery products; 
conducts research on all technological fishery matters: conducts an educational 
service; develops foreign and domestic markets ; explores for new fishing grounds ; 
develops and tests fishing gear; conducts biological research on all our fish 
eries; and manages the fisheries of Alaska. Many of these activities have been 
limited, however, by a lack of available funds. If the fishing industry of this 
country is to continue to compete on an equal basis with the fishing industries 
of other countries, any of which are directly subsidized, it is essential that a 
substantial increase in funds for these purposes be made available. 

As we have stated, the 1935 act established a special fund equal to 30 percent 
of the gross receipts collected from customs duties. The act made this fund and 
the annual accruals thereto available until expended with the proviso that the 
balance of the fund might not exceed $300 million at the end of any fiscal year 
We suggest that the proposed amendment be further amended to the end that 
the fund proposed to be created be likewise limited and that such limitation be 
fixed at $5 million. This would permit accruals to the fund to offset or at least 
minimize fluctuations in the amounts derived from import duties on fishery 
products. The continuing availability of such a fund would make it possible 
for the Secretary of the Interior to plan research and development activities for 
the fishing industry on a long-term basis. In this connection, it also is suggested 
that the funds provided by this bill be made available directly to the Secretary 
of the Interior and not by way of a transfer from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In these circumstances, it is suggested that if the recommendations contained 
in this report are adopted, the activities contemplated by the bill be inaugurated 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, by the supplementation in the amount 
of $1,800,000 of appropriations’ otherwise available, leaving a balance which 
could be paid into the reserve fund, the establishment of which is suggested. 
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Since this is a revised version of a report originally submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget and in view of the urgency of making a report to your committee, it 
has not been possible to obtain the views of the Bureau ef the Budget on this 
revised report. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORME LEWIS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


DiPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
April 1, 1954. 
Hon. Joun W. BRICKER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Forcign Commerce. 
lnited States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of January 25, 
14, requesting a statement of the views of this Department on S. 2802, a bill 
to further encourage the distribution of fishery products, aud for other purposes. 

The bill would amend section 2 of the act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1411) to 
provide that the Secretary of Agriculture shall transfer to the Secretary of the 
Interior each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1954, 


from moneys made available to carry out the provisions of section 82 of the act 
of August 24, 1985. an amount equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts from 
duties collected under the customs laws on fishery products, which shall he 


maintained in a special fund and used by the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
mote the free flow of domestically produced fishery products in commerce by 
conducting a fishery educational service and fishery technological, biological, 
and related research programs and to develop and increase markets for fishery 
products of domestic orgin 

The Department would have difficulty in determining the gross receipts from 
duties coliected under the customs laws of “fishery products” because the quoted 
term is indefinite in scope We would be glad to assist your committee or the 
proponents of the bill in drafting an appropriate designation of the products 
intended to be covered by the term upon receipt of advice relative thereto. No 
other phase of the bill is of primary concern to the Department 

The Departinent has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 


Very truly vours, 
H. CHAPMAN Rose, 
icting Secretary of the Treasury. 


STATE DEPARTMENT, 
March 26, 1954. 
Hon. Joun W. Bricker, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Prar Senaror Bricker: Further reference is made to your letter of Janu- 
ary 25, 1954, requesting the comments of the Department of State regarding 
S 2802, a bill to further encourage the distribution of fishery products and for 
other purposes 

This proposed legislation would amend the act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 


1411) by making it mandatory for the Secretary of Agriculture to transfer to 
the Secretary of the Interior the funds derived from customs revenues on fishery 
products made available to the Secretary of Agriculture under the act of August 
24 1935 (49 Stat. 774). Section 2 of the bill provides these funds may be used 
(1) to conduct educational and research programs, and (2) to develop and 
increase markets. 

The Department is concerned over the possibility that section 2 (a) (2) might 
authorize the use of funds to encourage exports of fish and fishery products 
by the payment of export subsidies. The institution of any such system of ex- 
port payments would appear highly questionable as they tend to creat uneconomic 
trade patterns and increase governmental intervention in the conduct of foreign 
trade. As past experience indicates, they lead to retaliatory actions by other 
countries prejudicial to the overall economic interests of the United States and 
create friction and ill-will in our relations with other countries. Affected coun- 
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tries have protested vigorously in the past that export payment systems disrupt 
their normal trade in their markets and seriously impair their foreign exchange 
earnings 

The Department has no other comment to make regarding the proposed legis 
lation from the standpoint of international relations. However, there is the 
question whether the funds to carry on the contemplated programs should be 
taken from customs revenue or whether they should be appropriated annually 
by the Congress. The Department believes full consideration should be given 
to the views of the Bureau of the Budget regarding this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
issistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 38, 1954 
Hon. Joun W. Bricker, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 

My Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of January 25, 1954, 
enclosing, together with another bill, a copy of 8S. 2802, 88d Congress, and inviting 
any comments I may care to offer concerning the proposed legislation. This 
measure is entitled “A bill to further encourage the distribution of fishery prod 
ucts, and for other purposes,” and would amend section 2 of the act of August 11, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1411). 

The bill is similar in purpose to S. 1731, 83d Congress, and H. R. 4308, 83¢ 
Congress, which latter bill is presently before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Other than the remarks appearing in the Congressional Record of January 22, 
1954, at pages 597-598, this Office has no additional information concerning the 
matter. In view thereof, and since the provisions of the bill would not affect 
the functions of the General Accounting Office, I have no comments to offer con- 
cerning the enactment of S. 2802. 

As requested, this letter is forwarded in triplicate. 

Sincerely yours, 


Comptroller General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
February 8, 1954 
Hon. Joun W. Bricker, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 


DeEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the comments of this 
Department concerning the bill (S. 2802) to further encourage the distribution 
of fishery products, and for other purposes. 

Since the subject matter of this bill is not related to any of the activities of 
the Department of Justice, we would prefer not to offer any comment con- 
cerning it. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. RoGers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 26, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BRICKER: This is in reply to your request of January 25, 1954, 
for a report on 8S. 2802, a bill to further encourage the distribution of fishery 
products and for other purposes. 

The bill would amend the act of August 11, 1939 (Public No. 393, 76th Con- 
gress). Section 1 of that act authorizes the Department of Agriculture to use 
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each year from section 32 funds an amount not in excess of $1,500,000 for the 
purchase and distribution, through public and private relief channels, of surplus 
fish and fish products. Section 2 of that act authorizes this Department to 
transfer annually to the Department of the Interior $175,000 of such sum for 
the development of domestic markets and for conducting a fishery educational 
service With respect to fish and fish products. 

The bill would amend section 2 of the act. It would require that each year 
the Secretary of Agriculture transfer to the Secretary of the Interior an amount 
of section 52 funds equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts from duties collected 
under the customs laws on fishery products. These moneys would be main- 
tained in a separate fund by the Secretary of the Interior to promote the free 
flow of domestically produced fishery products in commerce by conducting a 
fishery educational service and fishery research programs, and to develop and 
increase markets for fishery products. The Secretary of the Interior would be 
further authorized to retransfer funds available under this section to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be used for the purposes specified in section 1 of the act, 
i. e., the purchase and distribution of surplus fishery products. 

On the basis of the duties collected on fishery products during 1953, the bill 
would require the anual transfer of approximately $3 million of section 32 funds 
for the above purposes. 

The Department does not believe that a mandatory assignment of section 32 
funds should be made each year for use in connection with fishery products, 
without any determination as to the need of such products for marketing assist- 
ance. Surpluses vary from year to year among the different commodities for 
which section 32 funds may be used. It is desirable, therefore, to retain maxi- 
mum flexibility in the administration of such funds for procurement and dis- 
tribution of commodities according to the relative importance of the surpluses. 

With respect to the increase in funds for educational, developmental, and 
research programs on fishery products, the Department of Agriculture—through 
the Agricultural Research Service—conducts research in nutrition and in the 
utilization of agricultural products, including fish, as food and also maintains 
educational service to homes and institutions regarding all food products. The 
Department, through its “plentiful foods” program, works with the food trade 
to promote the distribution and consumption of those foods, including fish, which 
are in surplus supply. It would not seem advisable to expand such services in 
another department not primarily concerned with the marketing and utilization 
of food products. 

In view of the above, this Department recommends against passage of the 
bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Under Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 2, 1954. 
Mr. BERTRAM O. WISSMAN, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate 
DEAR Mr. WISSMAN: Pursuant to your request during our telephone conver- 
sation of April 1, I am enclosing six copies of the statement from this Depart- 
ment on S. 2802, a bill to further encourage the distribution of fishery products, 
and for other purposes. This statement is being furnished in connection with 
the hearings on the bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


This statement is in response to a request from the chairman for the views of 
the United States Department of Agriculture relative to S. 2802, a bill to further 
encourage the distribution of fishery products, and for other purposes. 

This bill would amend the act of August 11, 1939 (Public Law No. 393, 76th 
Cong.). Under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act an amount equal 
+o 30 percent of gross customs receipts, together with certain carryover bal- 
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ances, is made available annually to the Department of Agriculture for the re- 
moval from the market of agricultural surpluses including fishery products, and 
for the general purpose of expanding markets for agricultural commodities. 
Section 1 of Public Law 393 authorizes the Department of Agriculture to use each 
year from Section 32 funds an amount not in excess of $1,500,000 for the pur 
chase and distribution, through public and private relief channels, of surplus 
fishery products. Section 2 authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to trans 
fer annually to the Department of the Interior $175,000 of section 32 funds of 
which $75,000 shall be used to conduct a fishery educational service and $100,000 
to develop markets for fishery products of domestic origin. 

The bill before the Committee would amend section 2 of the act of 1939 
referred to above. It would require that each year the Secretary of Agriculture 
transfer to the Secretary of the Interior an amount of section 32 funds equal to 
30 percent of the gross receipts from duties collected under the customs laws 
on fishery products. These moneys would be used by the Secretary of the Interior 
for conducting fishery educational and research programs, as a means of devel- 
oping and increasing markets for fishery products. The Secretary of the Interior 
would be further authorized to retransfer funds available under this amendment 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to be used for the purchase and distribution of 
surplus fishery products under section 1 of the original act. 

The amount of section 32 funds required to be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the. Department of the Interior would be equal to 30 per- 
cent of the customs receipts collected on fishery products. Based upon annual 
customs collections since 1939, this sum would have ranged between $612,000 
and $3,164,000. For the current fiscal year, this 30 percent provision would have 
resulted in the transfer of approximately $3 million. 

The Department of Agriculture cannot approve this bill, inasmuch as we are 
strongly opposed to the mandatory assignment of section 32 funds for use in 
connection with any particular commodity or product, including fishery prod- 
ucts. The main purpose of section 32 programs is to increase the consumption 
of surplus products through direct purchase for distribution outside normal 
channels of trade, through encouragement of exports, through diversion to by- 
products or other new or additional uses, and various other means (for example, 
encouraging the increased normal use of plentiful foods during certain seasons). 
The Congress has further indicated that section 32 funds shall be used princi- 
pally for perishable products rather than for those major farm commodities 
which are subject to mandatory price support. 

In effect the Congress has provided for a very flexible program, vesting con- 
siderable administrative discretion in the Secretary of Agriculture, and we be- 
lieve that this should be continued. In our opinion the distribution ef surplus 
foods should be carried forward through an orderly machinery, administered by 
one Department of the Federal Government both in the interest of efficiency, 
and of preventing duplication as among various distributive agencies and con- 
fusion at the local level. 

In this connection we are not altogether clear whether the retransfer of funds 
provided for purchase and distribution activities is in addition to or in lieu of the 
funds otherwise available for fishery products under Section 1 of the original Act. 

Section 2(a) of the bill before the committee does, however, raise a separate 
question from the purchase and distribution matters discussed above. This sec- 
tion provides that the section 32 funds which are to be transferred to the Secre 
tary of the Interior shall be used for conducting a fishery educational service 
and fishery technological, biological and related research programs in such a 
way as to assist in increasing markets for fishery products of domestic origin. 
The Department of Agriculture is not opposed to such activities as these. As 
already indicated, current statutes do provide for the transfer of $175,000 of 
section 32 funds each year to the Secretary of the Interior for education and 
market development. 

But if this work needs to be increased, we do raise the question as to the most 
appropriate method of providing the necessary authority and funds. Customs 
receipts, especially from particular products, vary from year to year whereas 
research and education are as a rule the kind of activities which need to he built 
up gradually, after which they should be maintained for a considerable period 
of time at a fairly stable level. As a result, we feel the committee should con- 
sider whether it would not be more desirable to provide for such activities 
through the regular appropriation structure, which is the manner in which most 
research and related educational activities are now financed. 
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We realize the point has been made that some Section 32 funds have been 
returned to the General Treasury. But we do call the committee’s attention to 


the fact that section 32 expenditures for the current fiscal year as well as pro- 
spective section 32 expenditures for the coming fiscal years are in excess of the 
new funds available so that the section 32 carryover is now being reduced, 

In conclusion, the United States Department of Agriculture believes that legis- 


2° 


lation in accordance with the section 32 fishery bill now before the committee 
would constitute a substantial step toward fragmentation of the section 32 appro- 
priation and must as a result recommend against enactment of such legislation. 

Senator Durr. We will now hear from Miss Mary Schulman, assis- 
tant attorney general of the State of Florida. 

Miss ScutLMaAn. I would like to yield my time to Mr. Charles Bevis 
who is the director of conservation of the State of Florida, and the 
only man who is on both the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission and the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission. 

Senator Durr. Without objection we will hear him. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES BEVIS, DIRECTOR OF CONSERVATION, 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bevis. I am here on behalf of the Gulf itself, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the State of Florida. We are very much interested in 
securing funds to assist our research program in the Gulf States and 
the South Atlantic. 

We have prepared testimonials from the Gulf States Marine Com- 
mission and from the Atlantic States Marine Commission, but I would 
like to Say for the State of Florida that we are very much concerned 
and hope that this committee will report. favorably on this bill. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you have a State research operating ? 

Mr. Bevis. Yes, we do. In the State of Florida we spend something 
like $170,000 a vear on research. 

Senator Magnuson. Isn’t that true also with many other States 
that have fishery industries ? 

Mr. Bevis. Yes, with most of the Gulf States, sir. 

Senator MaGnuson. Isn’t it also true that. that type of research is 
more localized and closer to the shores and pertains more to shore 
fishing than the tvpe of thing we are trying to get at here, the big 
runs of herring and salmon ? 

Mr. Bevis. That. is it exactly, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. The States are doing all they can on this 
matter—well, not all they can—but they are doing all they can which 
is more localized. 

Mr. Bevis. We feel that the State of Florida is doing more than 
itcan do. It is overburdened. 

Senator Magnuson. Isn’t it true that if this bill should pass and 
if these funds were available there could be very close cooperation on 
all these research projects and the State would cooperate and work 
along with the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
Interior? 

Mr. Bevis. I think a great deal has been done toward that, and 
I know this measure would enable us to get together and all of us 
could coordinate our work. 

Senator Magnuson. Probably you could have some joint projects 
involving research ? 

Mr. Bevis. Very definitely, sir. 
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Senator Durr. Do you have any further statement, Mr. Bevis ¢ 

Mr. Bevis. No, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank you for the 
privilege of appearing. 

Senator Durr. We were pleased to hear you. 

At this time we will hear from Mr. Stanley R. Tupper, commis 
sioner of the department of sea and shore fisheries, from the State of 


Maine. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY R. TUPPER, COMMISSIONER, DEPART- 
MENT OF SEA AND SHORE FISHERIES, STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Turrrr. The fishery resource of the State of Maine is one of 
our major natural resouces. The management of the fish harvest for 
severl decades past has fallen below the standards of producitivity 
that have long been established for agriculture and forestry. 

It is unfortunate that there has been a failure to provide adequate 
expenditures for fisheries research and management. That such ex 
penditures are self-liquidating seems to have been overlooked. 

Looking at this problem from its broader aspects, if we are to face 
the maintenance of our high level of national defense and huge gov 
ernmental services, it becomes of greater necessity that every State 
resource should produce its maximum crop. 

I consider it my duty and obligation as commissioner of the de 
partment of sea and shore fisheries of the State of Maine to do all 
In my power to protect, preserve, and perpetuate the fisher Vv resources 
of this State so as not to impair their supply. It is necessary that 
continuous studies and research be conducted to enable me to carry 
out my duties, 

Although fishery research has made tremendous strides during the 
past few years, it is still not abreast of many problems facing it today. 
In reviewing the history of the Maine fishing industry, we find that 

“fishing” was at one time the foremost industry of the State; as the 
State developed it became less important to the economy, but still 
ranks third. 

Maine was pioneered by fishermen; the colonists came afterward. 
Not only the maritime but the entire history of the State of Maine 
dates from the time of the “winter fisheries.” The State of Maine 
since early his tory has been de pe sndent on the fishing grounds of the 
Northwest Atlantic; some of these grounds are adjacent to our coast, 
others are far at sea 

Since the dawn of history men have gone down to the sea to find 
their food. Primitive dugouts have given way to diesel-motored 
trawlers; crude hand-woven nets have been replaced by huge wind 
lass-operated trawls. The fertility of the sea has always produced 
enough for our wants, and we thoughtlessly have supposed it will con- 
tinue to do so. The trend of thought has been that “a fish is a fish” 
and the ocean stretches off to meet the sky—if fishing is not good in 
one place, it is sure to be all right in another. I think we all realize 
that nothing could be further from the truth. 

Nature has provided man with a bountiful supply of resources to 
meet his every need. Wise men, even primitive men, know that they 
must live in harmony with nature in order to survive. -He knew-that, 
if he violated nature’s laws, he would just as surely perish as any other 
animal, 
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However, history records that, as man has become more civilized, he 
has neglected to realize at times that food and shelter and clothing, 
Which are the basic needs of humans, stil] come out of the forests and 
fields, the waters, and the soil. In many instances, natural grounds of 
fish have been unthinkingly depleted or destroyed. 

It is only recently that civilized man has become aware of the value 
of natural resources or has realized that an abundant life depends 
upon the preservation and intelligent use of these resources. Within 

past few years, all nations have been taking inventory of their 
resources and have been trying to devise methods of restricting them. 
This, of course, includes fish resources. 

Phe depletion of our fishery’s abundance is not so dramatically por- 
traved as that of land animals or birds. Fish, for the most part, »1e 
unseea in their natural habitat—the oceans, pays, and rivers. We 
have judged their abundance by the catch. It is easy to visualize the 
havoe wrought on the buffalo herds or upon a seal herd under the fire 
or guns of many hunters, but to think that the fishes of the boundless 
sean might be seriously eine by mere man seems incredible. 

While the production by the American fisheries has increased, I 
would like to emphasize that this production has been maintained at 
high levels only by ens new and, in many instances, less desir- 
able species for old, by developing new market products such as pack- 
aged and frozen fillets, and by increased mechanization of methods of 
capture. Every expansion of markets, every technological improve- 
ment in methods of processing fish, and every increase in the efficiency 
of the methods of capture has intensified the strain on fishery resources. 

These economic and technological advances are destructive to the 
very fisheries they seek to develop unless accompanied by effective con- 
trols, management and research. 

The combination of overfishing, pollution and construction of bar- 
riers preventing spawning, plus natural hazards, has seriously 
depleted our fishery resources. Many groups have studied this problem 
of depletion and some answers have been found, but an enormous 
amount of research remains to be done to come to conclusions that are 
satisfactorily definite. 

For your information and perusal, I am taking the liberty of brief- 
ing you on some of Maine’s more important fishery products. 


1. HADDOCK 


The chief source of the world’s haddock is on Georges Bank off the 
New England coast. Over 90 percent of haddock landed in Maine 
ports are caught by trawlers which drag a large net along the bottom 
of the bank. Heretofore, these net have not “been selective but take 
everything in their paths not too small to escape through the mesh. 
This destroyed many small cod and haddock which later would have 
grown to marketable size. Throwing these small fish back overboard 
did no good because most were dead or drying when discarded. In 1 
vear alone it was estimated that $7 million worth of baby haddock 
were discarded on Georges Bank. Recently a large mesh size has been 
— and fishing authorities believe that in 10 years’ time the had- 
dock production will be increased at least 50 percent by the larger 
mesh enabling the small fish to escape. 
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In order to further slowdown the depletion of this fish, I would 
suggest that studies be instigated looking into the possibility of closed 
seasons and a minimum market size, better processing, packaging and 
marketing of fillets, and experimental dragging in waters adjacent to 
our eastern counties in search of new grounds. 


2. OCEAN PERCH 


Ocean perch or redfish, known by fishermen in most countries as 
redfish, is a comparatively new fish on the commercial market. Before 
the 1930's this fish was considered a “trash” fish and discarded. How- 
ever, with the introduction of filleting and freezing the commercial 
value was appreciated and a demand for fillets came from the Mid- 
west, where even today 75 percent of the production is marketed and 
consumed, 

In the space of 25 years the adjacent fishing grounds of Maine have 
become somewhat depleted and vessels are traveling farther offshore 
for their catch. Although this is, as I have stated, a new product, 
some research should be done relative to the fe: asibility of closing cer- 
tain nursery grounds and protection of the species during the spawn- 
ing season. 


3. FLOUNDERS 


This is another species of ground fish, the production of which has 
decreased during the past few years. Partial studies indicate that this 
depletion is due to overfishing and changing migrating habits. Much 
research should be planned relative to the “feasibility of a minimum 
size limit and a comprehensive study made of the flounder’s migrating 
habits and natural history. 


4, COD 


The catch of cod varies from year to year. The productivity of the 
North Atlantic fishery remains fairly stable, although the popularity 
of fish has decreased somewhat. At present, I have no knowledge of 
any study being made of this species, but I believe much could be done 
to increase its popularity. This species should also have a compre- 
hensive study made of it, both biologically and market wise. 


5. WHITING 


There have been reports that this fish is becoming scarcer. There 
is, at present, an excellent market for whiting in the Middle West. 
No research is being conducted at the present time, to my knowledge, 
and little is known of the nursery grounds. Much research is needed 
on this species. 


6. POLLOCK 


The offcolor meat of this fish holds back its marketing possibilities. 
The landings remain about the same from year to year and could pos- 
sibly be increased if a larger market were created. Little is known 
aout the habits or little biological knowledge is to be found on this 
fish. 
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7. HAKE 


There pag g ee hake sold by New England fishermen. White 
hake, sold as a fish food and red hake considered a trash fish. This 
fishery sata be expanded if a market were created. Not too much 
isk nown of its biology and population. 


8. MACKEREL 


Mackerel is a migratory species, and the catch has fluctuated 
through the years. This is attributed to natural causes, but this has 
not been definitely substantiated. 


9. HERRING 


Herring is a migratory fish with recurring shortages. The vast 
bulk of this catch is packed as sardines. The Maine sardine industry 
is very important to our economy. During 1953 the catch was ex- 
tremely small. When there is a small pack the price jumps and 
retailers throughout the United States are inclined to drop this item 
from their shelves. The year 1954 may well bring a large pack and 
then there is a marketing problem. The lack of bei ‘ing able to predict 
the availability of herring is the most serious handicap of this indus- 
try. Packers do not know from day to day what they are going to have 
in the way of supply. Some in the industry fear that the promiscuous 
taking of herring less than 414 inches long will mean the eventual 
extinction of this fish. Others feel just as emph: atically that the re- 
source is underfished. This is but one of many questions that need an 
answer. Some study is presently being made relative to diseases in this 
fish. Much research should be done to learn the migratory habits and 
spawning areas of this species as well as new methods of catching. 


10. SHAD, SALMON, AND ALEWIFE 


These are considered the major anadromous fish and have been on 
the decline for years. The decline has been attributed to overfishing, 
pollution, and the prevention of the fish from reaching their spawn- 
ing grounds due to lack of adequate fishways. 

It is believed that the population of these three species could be in- 
creased materially by the addition of fish ladders and_pollution- 
prevention measures. 

In 1873, 400,000 pounds of salmon were taken in New England; last 
vear only a few hundred pounds and in only 3 rivers in Maine, the 
Narraguagus, Dennys, and Penobscot. Some research is being done on 
these species at the present time, but much more should be done es- 
pecially on pollution, stream improvement, spawning grounds, fish- 
ways, and survival studies. There is at present a salmon-restoration 
program being undertaken by the Fish and Wildlife Service in co- 
operation with the Maine Atlantic Sea Run Salmon Commission, the 
Maine Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries, and the University of 
Maine. 


11. SHELLFISH 


Lobsters: The lobster fishery of Maine ranks second in Maine and 
80 percent of all lobsters taken in New England waters are caught in 
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Maine. Production has increased through the years due to the demand 
for superior northern lobster, although in 1953 production was off 
somewhat. Importation of foreign crayfish tails has more than 
doubled since 1940, and those imports combined with the domestic 
production of crayfish tails has created a highly competitive situation. 

Depletion of Maine’s lobster resources would have a serious effect 
on our economy. Catch per trap which had a peak in 1887 0. about 
175 pounds per year had fallen off to about 35 pounds in 1940 and is 
steadily decreasing. 

To conserve the source, all of the New England States are enforcing 
minimum size limits and Maine also has a maximum size limit to pro- 
tect large spawners. Considerable research has and is being done on 
the lobster, but further studies must be made. 

Scallops: Some research work has been done on the scallop by 
the research division of the Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries 
of Maine. To conserve these resources the State has enacted laws re- 
lating to open and closed seasons and is making studies on survival 
and growth. 

Clams and quahogs: There are two distinct types of clams pro- 
duced in Maine—the soft shell and hard shell, or quahog. 

(a) Soft shell: There has been a steady drop in abundance of soft- 
shell clams along the coast of Maine. Much study and research has 
been done by the Fish and Wildlife Service and the research division 
of the Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries of Maine. Biologists 
agree that pollution, excessive digging, and natural hazards such as 
green crabs have all contributed to this decline. 

Many laws and regulations are on the statutes of Maine which were 
enacted to help prevent the depletion of this most valuable resource. 
Among them are: (1) Size limitations; (2) digging limitations; (3) 
quantity shipping out of State limitations; (4) many State and local 
laws restricting digging. 

In some areas, there is evidence that these many restrictive town 
clam laws are actually detrimental to the industry. 

Much research has been done on the following relative to clams: 

(1) Pollution; (2) clam’ farming; (3) clam flat digging rotation ; 
and (4) transplanting. 

Mue h more study and research must be done to save this industry. 
The department of sea and shore fisheries is now working on a new 
clam management program to submit to the Maine Legislature. 

(b.) neers This type of claim is found in commercial quanti- 
ties only in the Casco Bay area. It is much more hardy than the soft- 
shell clam and has a oa market demand. Experiments are being 
conducted to endeavor to transplant the seed to various parts of the 
coast from the Casco Bay area. 

(ec) Mussels: There is an abundance of this shellfish along the 
Maine coast, but production is almost nil dne to the lack of demand. 
While mussels are considered a delicacy in England and France, 
so far the consumer in this country has not shown any great interest 
in them. They are, however, rich in proteins and vitamins. Some 
research has been done to help the processor make this shellfish more 
appetizing, and the State of Maine is presently experimenting with 
smoked and pickled mussel. Much more research work could be done 
along food technology lines if funds were available. 
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I have endeavored to bring to your attention the most important 
fish and shellfish of the State of Maine. I have done this to attempt to 
show you that research and study of many varieties of our fish and 
shellfish i isa complic ‘rated and costly proc ‘edure. Results of research of 
one species does not necessarily pertain to another. Each has its 
distinctive individual habitat and biological problems. The study 
of a species native to southern waters might, in a small way, help in 
understanding some of the problems connected with our northern fish 
but would not. even attempt to solve the whole problem. 

The research division of the Maine Sea and Shore Fisheries Depart- 
ment has carried on research and studies pertaining to the fish and 
shellfish of this section of the United States. Due to inadequate funds 
much that could be accomplished has had to be left undone. However, 
our accomplishments to date have paid dividends not only to Maine 
but to the fishing industry of other States. Some of the more impor- 
tant problems being worked on are as follows: 


1. FISH 


(a) Smelts: A continuing long-range smelt investigation is at 
present being carried forward with emphasis on the effectiveness and 
results of spawning and utilization of stock. 

(6) Atlantic salmon: The Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries 
has aided in fish planting and thermal studies in the streams. 

(c) Alewife: Surveys and recommendations have been made to 
Various towns interested in the establishment of alewife runs and to 
towns now having runs and wishing to improve them. 

(7) Shad: A continuing watch and study of existing fisheries and 
runs. 

SHELLFISH 


(a) Scallops: Accumulation of data on life history and habits of 
this species and reports published on migration, meat yield, zine fre- 
quency distributions, age and growth rates. Exploratory dragging 
has been done seeking new beds. Extensive natural sets of young 
scallops have been found. 

(4b) Clams: Clam farming is being experimented with. Seed clams 
have been transplanted. Clam management studies are being made. 
Clams from polluted areas are being experimented with in a self- 
cleansing plant, conservation areas are established, and transplanting 

being done from one area to another. An experimental suction 
device has been developed to take seed quahogs. Experimental labora- 
tory rearing is continuing and work is being done or artificial culture. 
Much research work has been done inc luding tagging 


(c) Lobsters: 
Age and moult studies and st udy 


and information on natural history. 
of diseases of lobsters is being carried on. 

Many other projects are being carried on. Some of which are: 
(a) Research on artificial lobster bait; (6) midwater and bottom 
trawling: (¢) studies of marine worms; (d) effects of pollution on 
aquatic life: (¢) methods of control of green crabs; and (/) experi- 
menting with artificial sea water for holding lobsters. 

Due to the diversification of the fishing industry, I believe that a 
substantial part of the proposed funds should be allotted to the various 
coastal States to set up a research program for their individual needs. 
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While the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of Interior 
has done very commendable work in various research fields, I believe 
their programs are too broad and cover too much territory to ade- 
quately supply the conclusions necessary, in most cases, to better the 
fishing industry of \ specified area As has been true in the past, 
I think it would a be true in the future that the policy of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service is to concentrate their research on a few species 
on a nationwide scale. It is my understanding that, at the present 
time, 50 percent of research being done in New England by Fish and 
Wildlife Service is on the soft shell clam. This is of value as far as 
the clam producer is concerned but what about the other segments of 
the industry? By having additional research funds, each State could 
set up a program best suited to its needs. Each State’s fishery prob- 
lems are different and each State would have to approach them from 
a different angle. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service should continue its studies of fish 
technology and basic fish biology; and each State could make studies 
relative to her individual problems such as pollution, methods of 
catching, industry problems, and ee measures along with 
other difficulties peculiar to a particular area. State agricultural col- 
leges, subsidized in part by the Federal Gon ‘rnment do research work 
and give instruction on various crops but concentrate on and empha- 
size the crops of their particular area. At the University of Maine, 
much work and study is done on potatoes and the University of 
Florida emphasizes citrus fruit. To do otherwise would be foolish. 
The same should hold true of fishery products. Most research in 
Maine should be on Maine fishery problems, and should be conducted 
by the State. 

It has been suggested by some that the fishing industry itself should 
sponsor more research, both in fish technology and processing. The 
industry in Maine is highly individualized and unorganized, lacking 
adequate funds to carry on this work. However, some outside sources 
have contributed to oe State’s research program. The Campbell 
Soup Co. of Camden, N. J., and the Blount Seafood Corp. of Warren, 
R. L., have contributed toward research on quahogs. The Maine sar- 
cline industry is contributing funds for research on diseases of herring. 
It is my opinion that, should the State have funds to set up a seafood 
tec hnology program, many of the fishing and allied industries would 
cooperate and contribute; but, at the present time, no one industry or 
segment of any one industry has the means to initiate such a program, 

In conclusion, I would like to quote from John Ruskin : 

God has lent us the earth for our life. It is a great entail. It belongs as much 
to those who are to come as to us, and we have no right, by anything we do or 
neglect, to involve them in any unnecessary penalties, or to deprive them of the 
benefits which was in our power to bequeath. 

Granted that civilized man has destroyed much that was given him, 
it is not too late. All over the world scientific forestry is beginning to 
replace irresponsible lumbering. Scientific farming and conservation 
is playing an important part in the production of agricultural prod 
ucts. Man’s experience with land has taught him fin: ally that without 
proper management of basic resources the harvests dwindle to a bare 
subsistence. The same can be said of the fisheries. More intensive 
research is one way to increase the abundance of our fisheries and add 
to the moral, social, and economic well-being of our Nation. 
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Senator MaGneson, Would your answer be the same to my question 
regarding State cooperation as that which I asked of the director of 
conservation from the State of Florida, Mr. Bevis? 

Mr. Turrrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator MaGnuson. You see no reason why we cannot cooperate on 
these programs to the benefit of all 

Mr. Turrer. I think there would be good results. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you have a school on fisheries in the State 
of Maine / 

Mr. Turrrr. We do not, but we have legislation coming up in the 
next session of the Maine Legislature. 

Senator MaGnetson. In your opinion wouldn't that also be true of 
the educational institutions that have schools of fishery / 

Mr. Turrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Such as my own State in Washington. 

Mr. Turrrer. We hope to copy the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
School of Fisheries. 

Senator Magnuson. I have talked to our dean of the school of 
fisheries privately on this legislation and they think it is very desirable 
and they will be able to coordinate their program with this. 

Senator Durr. The next witness is Frederick Bundy, president of 
the National Fisheries Institute, from Gloucester, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK BUNDY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FISHERIES INSTITUTE, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. Bunpy. I am also president of the Gorton-Pew Fisheries of 
(sloucester and IT am a member of the legislative committee of the 
National Canners. 

The National Fisheries Institute is composed of approxims ite ‘ly 600 
members, producers, processors, distributors, and it also has as its 
members local and national associations. Our industry is composed 
primarily of small units. They are not able to spend large amounts 
for research like industries such as steel, motors, and even groups such 
as the meat indust ry. 

We have had plenty of troubles. I have sort of felt that the fishing 
industry has had a depression of its own during the past few years. 
It is partly due to competition from abroad and the Government’s 
policy of no increased tariffs. But for that very reason and to sus- 
tain that Governmental policy we need everything we can get to 
improve the efliciency and lower our costs. 

There is undoubtedly ample need for projects which will be sug- 
vested by others. I will not attempt to go into those. 

We need additional funds for these projects, not funds to replace 
those now being appropriated and spent by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Iam very happy that this proposed legislation is nonpolit- 
ical. It is proposed by Senators of both parties, and I am very glad 
that it is Sponsored by our two Massachusetts Senators, one from each 
party. 

I want to put the National Fisheries Institute very strongly behind 
it. I have never seen a bill affecting the fisheries which is more solidly 
supported by the industry. 

If there would be one watchword I would like to leave, it is that 
the proposed legislation is fair. We are only asking for the fisheries’ 
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fair percentage of what is now being collected under the law. Were 
we not to get it it would remind me of a father who has two children. 
The older one he educates through college and graduate school, but 
the younger one he sends out to work when he gets through primary 
school. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. Let me ask you something here, and I have 
some statistics on this. Where is the most competition coming from 
now? Is it the Icelandic imports ? 

Mr. Bunpy. There is more fish coming from Canada in competi- 
tion with New England fish than from Iceland. The costs of produc- 
tion at home in New England are higher than the costs of production 
abroad. The duty in a measure compensates for that. But what we 
need is not protection from tariffs, but lower production costs of our 
OW). , 

Senator Magnuson. The Canadians are the big importers. 

Mr. bunpy. Yes, of ground fish fillets. 

Senator Magnuson. Is there any stepup of Japasene fish imports, 
with the exception of the tuna matter? 

Mr. Bunpy. The institute is not as close to the canning industry 
of the west coast as they are to the east coast. 

Senator Magnuson. Has any of that Japanese fish shown up on the 
east coast 4 

Mr. Bunpy. I believe it has. 

Senator Magnuson. It is increasing in numbers, isn’t it? 

al Bunpy. Yes, sir. 

ator Durr. What are the chief varieties of fish that you find 
c aan titive from abroad ? 

Mr. Bunpy. Well, we find ground fish fillets and we find canned 
tuna. You find shrimp from Mexico, which are the primary ones 
that affect our imports. 

Senator Magnuson. I have read that some of your New England 
fishermen have gone into the shrimp industry now. 

Mr. Bunpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Durr. Thank you, sir. 

We will now hear from Thomas A. Fulham, vice president of Ful- 
ham Bros., Inc., and treasurer of the Boston Fish Market Corp. and 
also a member of the State Board of Natural Resources and chairman 
of the board of advisers of the International Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries Commission. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. FULHAM, INTERNATIONAL 
NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Futnam. This brief is presented in the name of and in behalf 
of the New England Fisheries Committee. Its fundamental purpose 
is to serve as a reference manual for use by the 1 respective congressional 
committees during their consideration of the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
bill, S. 2802, and the companion bills that have been introduced in the 
House by Congressman Bates, O'Neill, and others. 

It is a description of the several projects sorely needed to develop 
the commercial fisheries of New England. Every project listed herein 
has been studied intensively by the committee from the standpoint of 
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economic necessity and of cost. Only those programs based on prac- 
tical and fundamental principles of economics were considered for 
adoption and recommendation. 

The fishery has many problems which can be solved by the proper 
application of integrated research programs. The money to be ex- 
pended in conducting these poerece is available; no request for an 
appropriation of Federal funds appears in this statement. 

Our petition seeks an equitable distribution of existing funds. We 
ask that the moneys now credited to the United States Department 
of Agriculture realized by the assessment of duties on fish and fishery 
products imported into the United States be transferred to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the United States Department of Interior. 
The transfer of these funds would enable the Fish and Wildlife Serv- . J 
ice to commence and to maintain the several projects described in this 
brief. 

The New England Fisheries Committee consists of the following 
named individuals, representatives of fishery associations, and agencies 
of local State governments: 


Pi 


Thomas A. Fulham, vice president, Fulham Bros., Inc.; treasurer, Boston Fish 
Market Corp.; member, State board of natural resources, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; chairman, board of advisors, panel 5, International North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries Commission. 

Francis W. Sargent, director, Division of Marine Fisheries, Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; commissioner, International 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission. 

John Kaylor, secretary-treasurer, New England Fisheries Technologists. 

Thomas D. Rice, executive secretary, Massachusetts Fisheries Association; sec- 
retary, Federated Fishing Boats of New England and New York, Inc.; mem- 
ber of advisory board, Boston Port Authority Commission. 

Stanley B. Tupper, commissioner, department of sea and shore fisheries, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Ralph G. Carpenter, director, department of fish and game, Concord, N. H. 

Massachusetts Fisheries Association, Boston, Mass. 

Federated Fishing Boats of New England and New York, Inc., Boston, Mass, 

Gloucester Fisheries Association, Gloucester, Mass. 

Gloucester Fishing Vessel Owners Association, Gloucester, Mass. 

Gloucester Whiting Association, Gloucester, Mass. 

Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, Mt. Vernon, New York. 

Stonington Lobster Cooperative, Stonington, Maine. 

Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, Vinalhaven, Maine. 

Port Clyde Fishermen’s Association, Port Clyde, Maine. 

Pemaquid Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, Pemaquid, Maine. 

Boothbay Region Fishermen's Cooperative Association, Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. 

Biddeford Pool Fishermen’s Association, Biddeford, Maine. 

Federation of Maine Fishermen's Cooperatives, Pemaquid, Maine. 

Atlantic Mackerel Association, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 

Atlantic Lobstermen’s Cooperative, Inc., Saugus, Mass. 

Warwick Fishermen's Cooperative Association, Warwick, R. T. « 

Point Judith Fishermen’s Cooperative Association, Inc, Point Judith, R. J, 

Connecticut Fishermen, Inc., Stonington, Conn. 

Chatham Fishermen’s Association, Chatham, Mass. 

Gloucester Master Mariners Association, Gloucester, Mass. 

Maine Coast Fishermen’s Association, Vinalhaven, Maine. 

Maine Fisheries Association, Portland, Maine. 

Maine Lobster Fishermen’s Association, Millbridge, Maine. 

Maine Sardine Industry, Augusta, Maine. 

Maine Sardine Packers Association, West Pembroke, Maine, 

Maine Smoked Herring Packers Association, Lubec, Maine. 

Maine Wholesale Lobster Dealers Association, Portland, Maine, 

National Wholesale Lobster Dealers Association, Boston, Mass, 

New Bedford Fillet Dealers Association, New Bedford, Mass. 
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New England Fish Commission Dealers Association, Boston, Mass. 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd., Gloucester, Mass. 

North Atlantic Lobster Institute, Porland, Maine. 

Seaford Producers Association, New Bedford, Mass. 

Seafood Producers Association, Provincetown, Mass. 

South Shore Lobster Fishermen’s Association, Minot, Mass. 

The Southern New England Fishermen’s Association, West Mystic, Conn. 


A PROGRAM FOR NEW ENGLAND FISHERY RESEARCH 


An integrated, comprehensive program of fishery research is nat- 
urally divided into five parts as follows: 

I. Biological-oceanographic research necessary for a sane conserva- 
tion program leading to an optimum annual crop from the sea. 

Il. A statistical program necessary for maintenance of authentic 
records of landings and prices for use of industry and as an aid to the 
biologist. Market news service is essential in keeping industry in- 
formed as to current market conditions. 

I1I. Exploratory fishing and gear development to discover new fish- 
ing grounds and to improve methods of detecting and ‘apturing fish. 

1V. Technologist studies to develop better methods of preserving, 
processing, distr ‘ibuting, and marketing fish and fishery products. De- 
velopment of new uses for various species of fish and fish waste is 
an essential part of this program. 

V. Education and market development. This would be a program 
designed to promote and stimulate wider use of fish. 

Kach of these parts is outlined herein with estimates of costs. 
Part 1. Biological-oceanographiec research 

The stocks of marine fish upon which the New England fishing 
industry depends are subject to great variations in abundance. There 
is a year-to-year fluctuation and sometimes great trends develop. Sud- 
den drops in abundance can be disastrous, as in the case of the disap- 
pearance of the California sardine. 

Depletion of a fish stock can result from overfishing or may be 
caused by natural conditions. It is the fishery biologist’s responsi- 
bility to determine the causes of any variations in abundance. 

To do this it is necessary to understand the biology of the species 
concerned, to assess the effect that variations in natural conditions 
have on these species, and to know precisely how various levels of fish- 
ing effort affect the stocks fished. 

A program to furnish the necessary information for such studies in 
New England includes an investigation of the biology of the important 
commercial species and regular “hydrographic surveys to provide a 
continuous record of environmental conditions. 

Following is an outline of the problems which must be solved if the 
management of the New England stocks is to be placed upon a sound 
basis. 

(1) Measurment of the effect of the mesh regulation for haddock 
fishing. In order to determine exactly how the mesh regulation is 
affecting the stocks of haddock on Georges Bank, it is necessary to 
continue a detailed study of the population dynamics of that stock. 
This requires a careful analysis in ports and at sea of fish caught and 
fish landed by the regular commercial fleet and by vessels lic ensed to 
use small mesh nets. 
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(2) Prediction of the fate of the Georges Bank and other haddock 


2 maa With or without regulation, the New England haddock 
stocks are in a precarious condition. Fishing has been too intense over 


the years and there is evidence of « climatic ch: ange which may have a 
very serious effect on this fishery. Predicting the fate of these stocks 
or explaining changes in abundance requires a thorough knowledge 
of the effect which temperature, currents, and other hydrographic 
features have on the ects of the eggs and larvae. An annual 
census of young of the year and of 1-year-old fish is also essential. 
Studies of food habits and A ictuations in abundance of food are part 
of this program. 

(3) The biology of redfish. Research on this species is designed to 
determine how long the North Atlantic stocks can withstand present 
rate of exploitation and to determine how, if ever, the nearby New 
England stocks can be restored. 

(4) The biology of whiting: The exploitation of this species is 
increasing. Can this be safely done without seriously depleting the 
resource ¢ 

(5) The biology ot flounders: Research on those valuable species 
is designed to protect them against overfishing and the depredation 
of the trash fishery. Important questions of climatic change are 
also raised in the case of this fishery. 

(6) Biology of scallops: The valuable New Bedford scallop fishery 
has been maintained by the fishermen moving from bank to bank as 
individual beds are fished out. How long can this go on? Research 
on this species is designed to determine how new beds are formed, 
how fast the shellfish grow, and how much fishing they can withstand. 

(7) Clam and oyster research: Studies of the factors influencing 
the setting, growth, and death of commercial shellfish must be actively 
pressed forward if production is to keep up with increasing demand. 
Experiments in protection and culture of shellfish are a vital part of 
this research. 

(8) Environmental factors: The reactions of fish to such environ- 
mental factors as temperature, light, and type of bottom result in a 
fluctuation in their a gogay If more were known about the migra- 
tions of fish on and off the bottom and over extensive areas, much 
valuable time would be saved by the fisherman in finding the fish in 
suflicient abundance for successful operations. Deve lopmer nt of under- 
water detection devices can now be applied to this important problem. 

(9) Development of continuous recorders: In the study of the ef- 
fect of environmental conditions on fish stock, it is essential to have 
continuous records from many locations. Continuously recording 
devices can be developed to obtain such records at reasonable cost. 
These instruments can be attached to lightships, buoys, trawls, and 
anchors. 

(10) The biology of the herring and mackerel: A program of 
herring and mac kerel research would be designed to determine whether 
the Atlantic herring and macherel are composed of a number of in- 
dividual stocks and to reveal their history when they leave the range 
of the American fishery. Transmission of the herring pepperspot 
disease must also be determined. The research on these species would 
necessarily be so extensive that a separate 80-foot vessel would have to 
be assigned to this program. 
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(11) Effects of inshore dragging: In inshore waters there is a con- 
flict of interest among the commercial ground fish, lobster, and sport 
fishery. The question of the effect that dragging has on the bottom, 
on lobster operations, on sport fish in nearby grounds, and on other 
species of fish is often raised. A program designed to obtain answers 
to some of these questions would require the exclusive use of a 60-foot 
research vessel. 

(12) Replacement of antiquated laboratories: The present condi- 
tion of the Woods Hole Laboratory is an obvious example of condi- 
tions that exist in other New England areas. 

(15) Research vessels: The Albatross 1/7 is uneconomical for pres 
ent needs. It is the plan of the Fish and Wildlife Service to sell this 
vessel and the Alaska, which is now in the Gulf of Mexico. With the 
funds realized on these sales, a new vessel, about 120 feet in length, 
is to be purchased. 

A. second research vessel would be required if the flounder and 
S¢ allop projects were initiated. An 80-foot dragger would suffice for 
this. This vessel could also do the field work necessary for the redfish 
and whiting programs. At present some of the redfish work is done 
by charter. 

Two additional vessels would be required for the herring, mackerel, 
and inshore dragging programs. Costs of the latter two vessels have 
been included in the cost estimates for the respective projects. 


Estimated costs, part I 


Annual operating costs 





Proieet Capital : 
anVOStINERS For adequat« Present Additional 
program allotment funds 
required 

Mesh regulation $45, 900 $45, 900 
Biology (haddock $5, 000 49, 700 38, 700 $11, 000 
Redfish 34, 500 26, 000 8 500 
Whiting 10, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
Flounders 10, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
Seallons 10, 000 17, 000 17,000 
Shellfish research . 140, 000 140, 000 |. 
Environmental factors 80, 000 5D, 000 50. 000 
Development of continuous recorders. _- 10, 000 20, 000 20. 000 
Herring... apm 100, 000 100, 000 
Effects of inshore dragging 285, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
Replacement of laboratories 900, 000 927. 000 27, 000 
Research vessels (not included above 

120-foot vessel 350, 000 137, 500 77. 500 60, 000 

80-foot vessel 100, 000 62, 000 2, 000 60, 000 

1, 670, 000 792, 600 357, 100 435. 500 


Includes $100,000 for 80-foot research vessel. 
2 Includes $60,000 for 60-foot research vessel 


Part II. Statistical program 

The present statistical program and market news service should be 
expanded to increase the canvas of landings in southern New England 
and to increase the service of market news. 


Estimated costs, part II 


Ca TeR TT BUN an csi science eet eerste ei cieeemnp ns ace eligi naan None 
Annual operating costs: 
WUr MOOUURTR  DRORINIR ohn oh nin ee ene ee $115, 000 
PE CE siti hii dainiticaphhewp nian 100, 000 


RGSCAOUURL TURD TOQUE OU aiericiccinicnisemntiennnasnmmesimamiielttint 15, 000 
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Part IIl, Exploratory fishing and gear development 


The trend in exploratory fishing research and gear development, 
especially noticeable in reports from foreign countries, such as Eng- 
land, Iceland, Denmark, etc., is to fish in extreme depths of from 250 
to 500 fathoms. It is also the trend to develop new devices, such as, 
sonar, asdic, electric fishing devices, television, etc., for the location 
of fish. At the present time, the offshore trawling fleet of the North 
Atlantic area operates under a 12-day trip limit during the winter 
months and a 10-day limit during the summer months. Owners of 
the vessels expect highest possible payloads and, consequently, operate 
on known fishing grounds where areas or deeper depths than those 
presently fished. 

Throughout the Gulf of Maine and from Georges Bank to Grand 
Bank, there are many areas that await the results of exploratory 
work before assessment of their value as fishing grounds can be deter- 
mined. Successful fulfillment in the exploratory fishing and gear 
development program, while comparatively expensive, would accrue 
many benefits to the United States fishing industry. 

A continuing program of exploratory fishing and gear develop- 
ment research for the North Atlantic area should encompass the 
following: 

(1) Exploration of waters between Georges Bank and Newfound- 
land for discovery of unexplored fishing grounds for groundfish, such 
as haddock and ocean perch, should be carried out. This would en- 
tail research in areas of the Northwest Atlantic hitherto not fished, 
and also entail the exploration of fishing grounds in waters much 
deeper than those now fished. New devices such as sonar, asdic, elec- 
tric fishing devices, television, ete., will be evaluated wherever pos- 
sible in connection with the exploratory fishing program. 

(2) Tuna fishing: Limited research carried out by the Govern- 
ment during the past 3 years indicates that the industry in the North 
Atlantic area may be on the threshold of establishing a tuna indus- 
try. Trials in previous years included fishing for tuna with purse 
seines, long lines, and ‘gill nets. Reports from fishermen fishing for 
other species of fish indicate that tuna can be caught on hook and line 
in many areas of the North Atlantic. A study encompassing the 
operation of a live-bait tuna clipper for operation in New England 
waters would, it is believed, add considerably to the knowledge of the 
evaluation of methods to be used in the capture of tuna and possibly 
provide the answer to the capture of fish of this species in large com- 
mercial quantity. 

(3) Shrimp fishing: It is believed there are promising potentiali- 
ties in establishing a Gulf of Maine shrimp fishery to catch shrimp in 
sizable quantities, utilizing medium otter trawlers for fishing in deep 
water during the period March to August. 

(4) Herring fishing: The use of midwater trawls in foreign coun- 
tries for the capture of herring indicates that the possibility of the 
adaptation of such fishing gear to the capture of herring in waters 
off the North Atlantic coast might be fruitful. This type of gear is 
comparatively inexpensive and might pay off handsomely in the cap- 
ture of herring. The use of detection devices, such as sonar, asdic, or 
related devices in the location of fish in midwater is contemplated in 
connection with a study of this kind. A vessel assigned to herring 
biological research could be used for this purpose. The study con- 
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templated under this section should be applied simultaneously to the 
mackerel fishery. 

(5) Seallop fishing: Vessel owners, fishermen, and processors are 
of the opinion that fishing grounds of which scallop draggers now 
operate are being seriously depleted of this important resource. The 
North Atlantic scallop fishery is centered at New Bedford and con- 
tributes much to the economic health of that community. Discovery 
of new fishing grounds for scallops are essential if the industry is to 
continue to thrive. A Government operated dragger for use in ex- 
ploration of new fishing grounds is essential at this time. A vessel 
assigned to collecting for biological investigation of scallops could be 
used for this purpose. 


Estimated costs, part IIl 


Annual operating costs 








Project Capital in- 
FOJOCE sty ) : ; 
vestment For adequate) Present allot- roe opr 
program ment ee ee 
quired 
Exploratory $30, 000 $120, 000 None $120, 000 
Fishing and gear development (ocean perch, 
haddock, herring, scallops, et 
Tuna exploratior 5, 000 45, 000 $15, 000 30, 000 
Shrimp exploration 5, 000 20, 000 None | 20, 000 
Total 40, OOO 185, 000 $15, 000 170, 000 


Part IV. T¢ chnological studies 


Funds obtained under S. 2802 (Saltonstall-Kennedy: to further 
encourage the distribution of fishery products and for other purposes ) 
would enable technological research to be conducted on those basic 
problems which the industry cannot effectively handle by giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Secretaries of State ond Com- 
merce and of the United States Tariff Commission to the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries entitled “Effect on the 
Domestic Fishing Industry on Increasing Imports of Fresh and 
Frozen Fish” (see Document 18 under H. R. 174), in which it is 
stated on page 68 under “Recommendation” : 

In view of the foregoing analysis, it would seem constructive for the Con- 
gress to provide funds for the appropriate governmental agencies to cooperate 
with and aid industry in developing and expanding progress for the further 
improvement of techniques and facilities for catching, storing, processing, 
transporting, and marketing of fish. 

The provision that authorizes the Department of the Interior— 
to cooperate with other agencies of the Federal Government with State or local 
governmental agencies, private agencies, organizations, or individuals having 
jurisdiction over or an interest in fish or fishery commodities— 
should be implemented by funds obtained under the Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy bill by cooperating with any recognized established school of 
fisheries in New England by providing facilities at Government 
technological laboratories for the training of graduate students by 
carrying out research projects for credit for advanced degrees: thus 
encouraging the students of these institutions to become interested in 
the fishing industry. 
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A continuing program of technological research for the North At- 
lantic area should encompass the following: 

(1) Provision of adequate building and equipment facilities to 
carry out a comprehensive technologic research program. The facili- 
ties currently available for carrying out a limited technological pro- 
gram are of wood construction and house a small laboratory and 
pilot plant. They are in a very poor state of repair and indeed are 
inadequate even for the current work. The docking facilities at this 
location are ina state of near collapse. 

Facilities in a new building would provide for technological lab- 
oratories, pilot plant area, dock gear studies, and graduate student 
training. Work of the type planned in such that the building and 
docking facilities be in a major fish-producing center in close prox- 
imity to fish-processing plants, freezers, and cold storage. It is also 
necessary that the station be located near educational institutions 
so that library facilities may be available. 

(2) Provision of a suitable vessel and adequate vessel equipment 
for continuous operation in carrying out technological research, deck 
gear development, and related research. It is contemplated that the 
research trawler motor vessel Delaware, recently procured from the 
Department of Defense, will be used for the above studies. 

(3) Develop methods for the preservation of fish on fishing vessels 
so that raw material will be of more uniform quality when landed and 
payloads of vessels will be larger. This should include research on 
the freezing of fish, chilling of fish in refrigerated sea water, study 
of the efficacy of antibiotics, such as aureomycin and others, in the ice 
that is used for the preservation of fish on vessels. 

(4) Research on the byproducts of the fishing industry. This 
should include basic research on the waste from the haddock, cod, pol- 
lock, redfish, and scallop fishery, which is currently thrown away at 
sea. Investigations into the possible use of waste materials from fish 
as raw material for isolation of hormones, enzymes, biochemicals, and 
other such products should be carried out. 

(5) Research on the food value of some of the newly developed fish 
products, such as fish sticks, frozen chowders, canned fish products, 
etc., should be carried out and publicized so that the consumer can be 
made more fully aware of the excellent qualities of fishery products 
as food. 

(6) An extensive study of the methods used in the handling ot 
frozen fishery products after thye leave the manufacturing plant 
should be undertaken. The adequacy of methods used in transit and 
frozen cold storage during distribution and at retail levels should be 
investigated. 

(7) Develop new food and nonfood used for species of fish now 
largely unused; e. g., mud hake, skate, shark, ete. 

(8) Develop more fully for use as food such species as pollock, and 
others that are in great abundance. 

(9) Develop physical and chemical tests for freshness of chilled 
and frozen fish and shellfish to provide means for control of quality of 
fishery products distributed to the consumer. 

(10) Develop industry- -approved standards and specifications for 
fishery products as an aid to efficient and practical marketing. 
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(11) Maintain a technical service unit designed to advise the fishe: 
men and members of the fishery industries of the results of technolog 
ical research and methods of industrial application. 

(12) Research on the flavor components of fish with a view toward 
retaining the desirable flavor and increasing the palatability and 
acceptability of fishery products should be undertaken. 

(13) Develop improved fillet processing procedures through pilot- 
plant study and handling, sanitation, and packing. 

(14) Develop improved deck gear on fishing vessels to reduce acci- 
dents to fishermen. High insurance rates for fishing vessels make 
studies of this kind imperative. 


Estimated costs, part I 


Annual i ) 
Ca l 
nve dditior 
nt | For adequate Pres Additional 
rogram illotment ae 
pro im lle en requi ed 
Buildings and dock $300, 000 $30, 000 $8, 000 $22, 000 
\ sel (will use Motor vessel Delaware None 150, 000 36, 000 114, 000 
Research project 100, 000 150, 000 6, 000 94, 000 
Potal 400, 000 330, OOO 100, 000 230, 000 


Part V. Education and market deve lopme nt 

Funds obtained will be used to carry out studies designed to pro- 
mote and stimulate wider use of fish. Studies would include fish cook- 
ery demonstrations, film showing, and informal discussions before 
school groups (school lunch), institutions, and service groups of civie 
nature. Market studies would be undertaken to ascertain the kind of 
fish products the consuming public likes best. 


Estimated costs, part V 


Ganitel. invGetwnetihiid dine cnueen since sca ois an etal tat None 
Annual operating costs: 
For adequate program ‘ none pie Ce 
Present allotment a ; pedals Sees iano 8, 000 
Additional funds required__ 5 ied detted «bilan dealin ee eee. ny a 


Summary of estimated costs for entire program 


Annual operating costs 


I ect Capital it 
vestinent "For adequate Present allot-| Additional 
program ment ere 
quired 
Pt. I. Biological-oceanographic research $1, 670, 000 $792, 600 $357, 100 $435, 500 
Pt. Il. Statistical program 115, 000 100, 000 15,000 
Pt. III. Exploratory fishing and gear develop- 

ment 40, 000 185, 000 15, 000 170, 000 
Pt. IV. Technological research 400, 000 330, 000 100, 000 230, 000 
Pt. V. Educational and market development None 35, 000 8, 000 27, 000 
Total__. 2, 110, 000 1, 457, 600 580, 100 877, 500 


I would like to comment briefly on the economic situation in the 
New England fisheries and study that the passage of this bill could 
provide. If you were to analyze the New England fisheries over the 
past 100 years you would notice that the harvest is decreasing each 
year, despite the increase in fishing intensity. 
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The flounder fishermen on the coast of Rhode Island and the coast 
of Connecticut in the past few years have had to abandon some of 
the activities they engaged in in providing the sole and flounder fillets 
for the eastern part of the country, and had to resort to trash fishing 
because of a reduction in the normal number of fish they caught. 

The scallop fishing at the port of New Bedford has all but ceased 
because of the lack of the scallop and in the past few months members 
of the fleet have left and gone south to engage in the shrimp industry 
because of the fact that they are not being able to keep their heads 
above the economic waters, both because of a lack of biological know]- 
edge of the habits of the scallop, plus a great need in improvement 
in the technological development of their fishing gear. 

The port of Boston, which has depended for many, many years on 
the haddock, is in dier straits but is doing something about it through 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which, with the small 
amount of personnel available to conduct biological research, has com- 
menced activities along those lines to procure the necessary data. 
However, the means at our disposal are so inadequate that 2 years’ 
appropriation had to be crowded into 1 in order to submit a proper 
report to the international body despite the fact that we have obliga- 
tions to that body under treaty. 

The red fish fishermen of Gloucester and Portland, Maine, who used 
to catch the fish within 30 and 40 miles of port, now go as fas as 1,200 
miles. 

Senator Durr. Is that red fish similar to the red fish they have in 
the Gulf of Mexico? 

Mr. Furnam. I do not believe so. The red fish or ocean perch 
differs quite a bit from the redsnapper. 

These boats now go 1,200 miles, and despite the fact that there is 
some evidence that there is a supply of ocean perch within 200 miles 
of the coast. The question is why don’t they go there? The fact of 
the matter is that their existence at the present time is so precarious 
that they may not take the time to engage in exploratory fishing and 
they would just not catch sufficient to keep their heads above the eco- 
nomic waters, to repeat myself. 

A similar situation exists in the Maine sardine canneries where 
sometimes these canneries are established and refurbished for the an- 
nual harvest and harvest does not appear. 

All of these situations are correctible if sufficient research time could 
be expended on it. Our facilities in the New England area at the 
present time, if there were time to make an inspection of them would 
show that they are obsolete, understaffed, and the gentlemen of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service who are trying very hard to work out our 
problems do not have the equipment they need. 

The solution to our problem is knowledge and we can of course get 
this knowledge if there is sufficient research time to provide us with 
the answers so that we can be prevented from making a very serious 
economic mistake and be guided into channels that will make our 
product much cheaper to provide to the American market. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Senator Magnuson. Isn’t it true that if you had some of this knowl- 
edge ahead of time you might not make the economic investment and 
then have to rush out and get what you can? You might desist in 
some cases, which might add to the conservation interests. 
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Mr. Futuam. That is correct. The direct result would be not only 
an increased harvest, but better results in conservation. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Durr. We will now hear from Mr. Francis W. Sargent, 
director of the Division of Marine Fisheries, Department of ‘Natural 
Resources, Massachusetts, and a Commissioner of the International 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS W. SARGENT, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
MARINE FISHERIES, DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Sargent. Mr. Chairman, I am F. W. Sargent, director of the 
Division of Marine Fisheries, Massachusetts Department of Natural 
Resources; Massachusetts Commissioner for the Atlantic States Ma- 
rine Fisheries Commission; and United States Commissioner on the 
10-nation International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries. 

I am appearing today before your committee as the representative 
of His Excellency Christian A. Herter, Governor of Massachusetts, 
and as chairman of Governor Herter’s committee to promote the Massa- 
chusetts fishing industry, in support of S. 2808, a bill which has been 
introduced jointly by Senators Saltonstall and Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, and in support of the companion bills in the House intro- 
duced by Congressmen Bates and O’Neill of Massachusetts. 

Governor Herter has requested that I emphasize that S. 2802 and 
its companion bills in the House provide, not for an added appropria- 
tion, but for a transfer of funds. The fisherman is not seeking price 
supports—the fisherman is not seeking any subsidy. The fisherman is 
only asking that 30 percent of the revenue from imported fishery prod- 
ucts be allotted, not to the Department of Agriculture as at present, 
but instead be channeled into the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior where the funds fairly and properly 
belong. 

Here the revenue from fishery products could be used exclusively for 
exploring ways and means of harvesting and marketing more and bet- 
ter fishery products for the nutritional benefit of the consuming 
public. 

The fisherman does not propose taking away from the farmer funds 
which are rightly his. Instead the fisherman insists that 30 percent of 
the revenue derived from fishery imports (an estimated sum of $3 
to $4 million) be placed in the hands of the Federal agency designated 
to handle fishery matters, but not into the hands of the agency “desig- 
nated to handle agricultural matters as is the present practice. Sure ly, 
the bill is fair and: just. 

Although agriculture far outranks the fisheries of the United States 
in volume of production, the individual fisherman produces more food 
than does the individual farmer. Each year the individual fisherman 
produces 47,000 pounds of fishery products while the individual farmer 
is understood to be ore ‘but 34,500 pounds of farm products, 
and yet the Fishery Resources of the United States published by the 
Department of the Interior reveals that for each ton of food produced 
by the fisherman there was a Federal expenditure of only 82 cents 
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whereas $7.04 was spent by the Government for an equivalent amount 
of farm produce. » ae 

The economic, technical, and educational importance of the pro- 

osed legislation will be handled by other witnesses. I have, there- 
fore, been designated to outline only the biological needs which New 
England hopes may be met with the passage of S. 2802 and its com- 
panion bills. od 

The United States is a highly mechanized and progressive Nation 
in which the achievements of science have played a vital role in her 
position for world leadership. Agriculture and the many industries 
which combine to make up the material wealth of this country have 
benefited from scientific and technological advances, but only in recent 
years has the fisherman sought the knowledge of the marine biologist 
and the oceanographer. As a result fisheries research is a compara- 
tively new and unexplored field. 

The New England fishing banks have been extensively harvested 
for some 300 years and the virgin abundance, as a direct result, has 
been reduced. More than 20 years devoted to the study of the haddock 
on George’s Bank by fishery biologists of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service has provided the necessary basic information which 
allows the accurate (within 10 percent) forecasting of haddock catch 
in this area from one year to the next, provided that the fishing effort 
remains constant. 

Similar predictions for other valuable commercial species would 
go a long way toward solving for the fisherman the ever- perplexing 
problem of sustained yield, or, to put it another way, the most profit- 
able rate of fishing. 

Certain pelagic fish such as the tuna, the mackerel, and the men- 
haden are sporadic in their abundance and uncertain as to their sea- 
sonal migrations and any assistance rendered the fishermen in the form 
of definite directions as to where and when to fish would be invaluable. 
This prediction service has been highly developed in the Norwegian 
and Danish waters where the fishermen are directed to the best fish- 
ing grounds, day by day, on the basis of oceanographic knowledge. 

What does the fishery scientist have to know in order to determine 
population strength and natural fluctuations of abundance so that he 
may predict what the fisherman is likely to get for his effort in any 
given year or at any specified locality? There is no simple answer 
to this complex question, but the more completely the life history and 
environmental ag ye of a particular fish are understood, the 
more accurate will be the biologist’s statements regarding the effects 
of a variety of fishing methods, also, how quickly the particular species 
will recover from the effects of intensive harvesting. 

Here are but a few of the basic questions concerning any species for 
which answers must be provided to determine the most. profitable rate 
of fishing. How long does it live? What is its growth rate? How 
old does it have to be before it begins to spawn? Is it more or less 
sedentary or does it range over a wide area? What are its food 
requirements? What is its natural mortality ? 

A recent chart entitled “State of Knowledge—New England Coast 
Fishes” prepared by the Fish and Wildlife Service lists a number of 
the most valuable food fishes and invertebrates and indicates how 
much or how little is presently known of the various species. The 
lack of information concerning such important commercial species as 
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the ocean perch, the cod, the flounders, the whiting, the herring, the 
swordfish, and the inshore forms including the lobster and the shell- 
fish is astonishing but understandable when one considers the limited 
research that has been possible over the years. 

May that chart be inserted in the record, Mr. Chairman / 

Senator Durr. If there is no objection, the chart will be admitted 
in the record at this point. 

(Chart, State of Knowledge, Middle Atlantic and Chesapeake 
Fishes and oe Atlantic Fishes, is herewith inserted. ) 

Mr. Sarcenr. To return to the question of Georges Bank haddock 
research, on the other hand, may I point out that as a result of 
intensive research on this particular species an international regula- 
tion was adopted this year which now requires larger mesh openings 
for the trawl] nets so that 15 million baby haddock, for merly destroyed 
each year, might escape destruction. Haddock grow very rapidly on 
Georges Bank so that by being spared for only 1 additional year of 
growth these 15 million unmarketable baby fish could provide an 
additional 10,000-ton harvest of marketable haddock. 

Not only is it desirable, indeed necessary, to learn more about the 
various fish, shellfish, and crustacea which form the backbone of the 
fishing industry as it exists today, but also the discovery and utiliza- 
tion of new species is becoming ever more urgent as certain old 
standbys appear to be showing the effects of intensive exploitation. 
In this connection deep-sea explorations may bring to light entire 
populations which could well be utilized. 

A recent voyage to the edge of the Continental Shelf off our New 
England shores disclosed the existence of large ocean perch, lobsters, 
and a species of giant crabs which could prov Vide a profit able fis hery. 
An example of a species which advanced from a very minor position 
in the 1920’s to one of major importance in little more than a decade 
is the redfish or ocean perch which is now the mainstay of the histor1e 
fishing port of Gloucester, Mass. 

To be able to determine the most profitable rate of harvesting for 
the known species of fish and shellfish and to discover new species falls 
to the fishery scientist, who requires funds and equipment with which 
to conduct his work. 

In that connection, I might mention Senator Magnuson informed 
you of the flight of some of our New England boats to southern waters 
to the shrimp fishing. There were about 50 or 55 of them that have 
gone south this winter. We know that there are shrimps in New 
England waters, but we do not know where they are or how extensive 
the beds are, and if we could get more information our boats would 
very much prefer to stay in New England waters. They might enjoy 
a southern trip in the winter, perhaps. 

The oceanographer and the fishery specialist together must strive to 
provide a solid fundation of information upon which the industry can 
build to compete with world markets and provide a potential supply 
of seafoods with a high protein content for an increasing population. 

Constructive marine research must be increased and encouraged but 
never switched on and off like a light. It is our firm belief that with 
the transfer of funds as provided in this legislation at least a start can 
be made to obtain more of the vital information regarding the vast 
marine resources which surround our continent. 
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Mr. Chairman, that is the conclusion of my brief statement on this 
matter. 

Senator Durr. We will now hear from Mr. John Kaylor, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the New England Fisheries Technologists. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN KAYLOR, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NEW 
ENGLAND FISHERIES TECHNOLOGISTS 


Mr. Kaytor. My name is John D. Kaylor. Iam secretary-treasurer 
of the New England Fisheries Technologists who endorse S. 2802. 
Our organization is composed of tec hnologists and specialists in vari- 
ous sciences who have associated themselves for the purpose of expand- 
ing the usefulness of technology in the fisheries common to our 
region. One of our objectives is to promote better understanding of 
the application of scientific knowledge to fisheries problems. 

Now that phrase “application of scientific knowledge to fisheries 
problems” implies two significant considerations. The first is that 
scientific information is available and the second is that there are 
problems in the various fisheries. We acknowledge that there is a 
certain amount of such information available and already being pu 
to good technical use. At the same time we must also confess that 
where we now have a pool of information what we really need is an 
ocean of knowledge. 

We need it and we need it badly. It’s through technology that we 
can help ourselves in spite of rising costs and ever increasing imports 
from subsidized fisheries of foreign nations. Not only do we have 
these handicaps of rising costs and imports but we also have additional 
handicaps not even dreamed of by other food producers. 

Consider raw material. 

A farmer sows seed and protects the growing plants against insects 
and diseases. He reaps his crop at the desired stage of maturity. He 
can even replenish the very soil itself when it shows signs of exhaus- 
tion. He can in a large measure then, exert control. He does all these 
things by applying scientific knowledge to agricultural problems. 

Now, iet’s look at the fish business. Unlike the farme r, we reap but 
don’t sow. We can’t put a fence around schools of fish to keep out 
enemies. We can’t see how fish act in the bottom depths when condi- 
tions change. We don’t know, for example, what conditions prevail 
when we get good catches. We don’t know what conditions might 
explain poor catches. We’re not entirely certain that our nets are 
as efficient as they could be. We can guess at the answers. Maybe 
our guesses are pretty shrewd but they are poor substitutes for facts. 

Basically, fish are simple creates with few desires—a full belly, a 
reasonable chance to escape enemies, preservation of the race, optimum 
temperature. What’s more, they’re not intelligent. Yet they do a 
pretty good job of leaving us holding an empty net, tow after tow. 
That doesn’t mean our I. “Q. is lower than that of a haddock. But 
it does mean we lack basic information. 

Information that tells us when and why not to fish on what’s nor- 

mally considered good fishing grounds. Information that not only 
tells us that the fish have left but what prompts them to be where 
they “ain’t.” 

That’s the stuff we need. 
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And that’s exactly the type of information that’s too big a job for 
private industry to undertake. 

The reason is simple. Getting information like this is like working 
at a tremendously complicated jigsaw puzzle. It takes years of effort. 
Continuous effort directed at basic research. It takes special equip- 
ment aboard vessels designed for carrying out technological research 
over a long period of time. Nobody can predict how long that time 
will be. But unless it is continuous, it will be a waste of money. Not 
only a waste of money but also time that can never, never be regained. 

Information of this kind and like that which is spelled out in the 
brief filed by the New England Fisheries Committee is needed badly. 
Getting this basic information is a proper function of the Federal 
Government. It’s too huge a task for industry to pick away at piece 
by piece. The big advantage of the Government’s role is that the 
facts will be available for all interests. But most of all, it can be 
better organized and systematized. 

And order is of the essence. 

Without it there would be nothing but a terrific welter of details. 
Just so many pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. All meaningless unless ar- 
ranged into a significant picture. 

We consider that the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior would be the proper agency to do this work. It is our 
considered opinion that transfer of the funds as contemplated by Sen- 
ate 2802 would be of inestimable value. The funds involved are not 
very large but they will help to supplement the regular budget. 

Only a shoal draft intellect would fail to realize the benefits that 
would accrue. Judicious employment of these funds would result in 
more efficient utilization of fishing time and boats, both inshore and 
deep-legged vessels, gear, shore plants and facilities. Costs would be 
reduced, thereby making us more competitive with subsidized foreign 
imports. A greater uniformity of higher quality food would then be 
afforded to Mrs. Consumer throughout the country at reasonable cost. 

Senator Durr. In view of the fact that there are a number of other 
witnesses to be heard, we will adjourn at this time to meet at 1:45 this 
afternoon, 

(Whereupon, at 12:32 p. m., the hearing was recessed to 1:45 
o'clock, p. m., same room. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 1:50 p. m., pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, in room G-—16 in the Capitol, Senator James H. Duff, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Richard E. Reed of Augusta, Maine. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD E. REED, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MAINE SARDINE INDUSTRY, AUGUSTA, MAINE 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, my name is Richard E. Reed. I repre- 
sent the Maine sardine industry. This fishery is one of the basic in- 
dustries of the State of Maine and has been for about 80 years and 
gives employment to approximately 8,000 workers and fishermen, and 
through 47 plants operated by about 35 companies. 

Over the past 20 years this industry has produced an average of 
about 2,600,000 cases or 260 million cans of seafood. 
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At a meeting of our group held several weeks ago, the Maine sar- 
dine industry unanimously went on record as endorsing this legisla- 
tion, at a meeting held in Bangor, Maine, on February 26, 1954. In 
doing so, they generally subscribe to the theory that our Government 
should do more to help protect and conserve and develop our fisheries. 
Furthermore, in taking such action, the group expressed the opinion 
that at least one-half of the money would be made available as a result 
of sardine imports should be used on projects which would be helpful 
to the domestic sardine industry, but this was not a definite stipula- 
tion of their support of the legislation. 

None can dispute that this important Maine industry has a big stake 
in the legislation as Bureau of Census figures for the period 1949 to 
1953 show that of the $54,122,000 collected from import duties on all 
fishery products, sardines were responsible for 13 percent or $7,118,824. 

Although they heartily subscribe to the theory that the Federal 
Government should generally give more support to the development 
and protection of its commercial fisheries, our crowd now finds them- 
selves in a position whereby such assistance is desparately needed and 
fast. But they also have a more particularly pressing problem of their 
own, so that is why we are so much interested in this bill. 

Something has happened to our fish supply up there. The Maine 
sairdine industry is faced with an emergency of real proportions. 
This has been brought on by an abnormal scarcity of fish in 2 of the 
past 3 years, and scientists speculate that the situation may be a part 
of a worldwide change in ocean conditions and temperatures which 
is apparently affecting many fishery resources. 

Naturally we hope that such thinking is wrong and feel that it is 
the responsibility and duty of the Congress to help the industry and 
the State finance research activity which is necessary to get the answer. 
Prior to 1951 there had not been a serious shortage of herring in Maine 
waters for 13 years. During the 1951 season catches and therefore 
sardine production was off more than 50 percent as compared with a 
25-year average, and in 1953 the situation was repeated. 

This double blow has actually staggered our processors whose oper- 
ations and profits are necessarily based on volume production in order 
to cope with their competitors in the food-manufacturing field. Hun- 
dreds of fishermen have either gone broke or been forced out of busi- 
ness and scores of factory workers have not earned enough money 
to qualify for unemployment compensation. 

This shortage has been a very bad thing for the fishermen, the pack- 
ers, and for the economy of the Maine coast in general. We don’t know 
what has happened to the fish up there. Something has gone on up 
there, whether it is water currents, temperatures, or whatever it is. 
We don’t know, but we do know we have to find out soon if we are 
going ot save this industry and if the businesses are going to know 
where to turn next. 

It is recognized that a staff of experts with adequate equipment 
could not reverse the forces of nature, but they can find the source 
of the trouble and at least give our industry an indication of which 
way toturn. It is imperative that we find out whether the condition 
is of a temporary nature or similar to the chain of events which has 
xirtually destroyed the big pilchard sardine industry on the West 
coast. 
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I might add also that the situation affects other States along the 
coast as well as Maine as the herring run over quite a Wide area up 
there. 

The industry is willing to expend its own funds on this work and 
the State will contribute, but the job is too big for them to do alone. 
It is estimated that the study should be continued for at least 5 years 
at an annual cost of around $125,000, and the bill looks to be the fairest 
and most logical source of funds as it does not add any further burden 
tothe American taxpayer. 

I would like to repeat that extensive studies of the North Atlantic 
herring resource should be launched before it is too late, and we are 
sure that no Member of Congress wishes to see the Maine sardine in- 
dustry become a desert of bankruptcies and dying communities for 
the lack of a diagnosis and a doctor. 

Members of the Maine congressional delegation have been deeply 
concerned with this problem for some time, and if this legislation is 
not approved, we have no alternative but to ask our elected representa- 
tives to seek a supplemental appropriation for the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service to finance the research. 

Although the strange behavior of the fish is our industry’s chief 
worry at the present time, it has many other problems and a growing 
pressure of foreign competition is one of them. Since the war 
Morocco, Yugoslavia, South Africa, Australia, and Japan have been 
concentrating on our markets while Portugal and Norway, our two 
largest competitors have expanded their merchandising activities in 
this country toa great degree. 

We do not fear competition when the odds are even, but it is a 
eae al fact that the fisheries of the above-mentioned countries 
have always been given heavy Government support, while the situa- 
tion has been reversed so far as our own commercial fisheries are 
concerned. Is this not another good argument in support of the legis- 
lation under consideration ? 

With additional funds, the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice could expand their marketing and educational activities as a fur- 
ther means of helping the American fish people to continue as a 
going and taxpaying concern. 

We feel that the service would spend the additional funds wisely 
and effectively in many fields and that the stepped-up activities would 
do much to counteract the favorable advantages now being enjoyed 
and utilized to the limit by our foreign competitors. We also subscribe 
to the theory of an industry advisory committee to assist the service 
in its activities. 

Although our group recognized the importance of agriculture to 
the basic economy of our country, they could not find any logical 
reason why the farmers of the land should receive such munificent 
support from our Government while comparatively none has ever 
been given to the farmers of the sea. We do not have accurate figures, 
but it has been estimated that more of the American taxpayers’ dol- 
lars have been sent to other countries as direct help to their fisheries 
during the past 8 years than has been spent to develop and protect 
our own commercial fisheries for the past 20 years. 

Our group does not believe that the diversion of 30 percent of the 
import duties on fishery products from the hundreds of millions now 
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being spent on agriculture would be more than a drop in the bucket 
or barely niissed by that agency while on the other hand it would 
literally be a bonanza to the perpetually underfinanced Fish and Wild- 
life Service and permit that agency to do the job for which it was 
created. 

We hope that the committee and the Congress will give the fullest 
consideration to this statement as well as to those of others who are 
here representing the fishing industry. 

I thank you. 

Senator Durr. Do you think overfishing has anything to do with it? 

Mr. Rrep. No, sir; we know it has not up there. 

Senator Durr. What is your last year’s catch up there in sardines ? 

Mr. Reep. Let us figure it in cases packed. It was about 1,800,000 
cases. 

Senator Durr. The year before ? 

Mr. Reep. 3 million. 

Senator Durr. The year before that? 

Mr. Reep. 1,600,000. 

Senator Durr. Before that? 

Mr. Reep. 3,900,000. 

Senator Durr. Does that mean you have alternate good and bad 
years ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes, but prior to the last bad years we had we hadn’t 
had a bad year since 1939. 

Senator Durr. What would be the average between 1939 and the 
three bad years ? 

Mr. Rerp. About 2,800,000 cases. 

Senator Durr. The reason I asked you whether it was overfishing 
is due to the fact that on the west coast they have had practically the 
same diminution. 

Mr. Reep. They have had a different situation out there. 

Senator Durr. They have a very small percentage today of what 
they had 10 years ago. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Durr. They have only a token of what they had 20 years 
ago. 

Mr. Reep. We don’t know the problem. We know up there, from 
what little scientific research has been done, it is pretty well indicated 
it is not overfishing. 

Senator Durr. What would be your offhand impression of what 
the reason is for the diminution ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t know. No one knows. Whether it is the change 
in the water currents or whether it is change in the ocean bottom, no 
one knows, and I say, there has never been any research done on the 
resource up there. If we had some research going on in the last 
10 years, we would find—— 

Senator Durr. For one I thoroughly believe that these biological 
studies are imperative and necessary, but I have personally fished 
from Nova Scotia to the Gulf of Mexico, and all the way along the 
Pacific coast, and everywhere I have fished I have found serious 
violations in the way of doing things that would interfere with small 
fish, enormous waste of small fish, netting of fish in the type of nets 
that killed an enormous number of what ought to be good fish in 
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a year or so, and also, I have made it my business in several places 
over the last 10 years to go in places where ordinarily you would 
expect fish to be running about the time they were spawning in which 
they were caught illegally after dark in large numbers and every- 
thing of that kind. 

I am firmly in favor of this bill. I don’t want to be misunderstood. 
I think that we have too long neglected an acknowledgement of many 
of these fundamental facts, but I think your industry itself has a job, 
too, to participate actively in the way of discouraging and preventing 
and even outlawing practices that are very detrimental. 

Mr. Reep. We have very stringent conservation laws in Maine. 
We do not think 

Senator Durr. Some of these places where I have been had very 
stringent laws but, the trouble is, nobody enforced them. 

Mr. Reep. Well, I think they are enforced up there. 

Senator Durr. I think this is an enormously important matter. I 
think it has been too long neglected. I am completely in favor of this 
bill, but I think there is a whole lot of collateral things we have to 
do that are just as important as the provisions of this bill, if we are 
to restore our fisheries. In order to accomplish that, we must do away 
with the waste that has taken place in the past. 

Mr. Reep. I think you are right; that is true in many instances. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Durr. Do you have any questions ? 

Senator Magnuson. No; no questions. 

Senator Durr. Mr. J. Richards Nelson. 





STATEMENT OF J. RICHARDS NELSON, PRESIDENT, OYSTER 
GROWERS AND DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID WALLACE, OYSTER GROWERS AND 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA 


Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, Senator Magnuson, the name is J. 
Richards Nelson, president, Oyster Growers and Dealers Association 
of North America. 

Our association represents the oyster growers of the country. We 
have membership on the east coast and in the gulf and on the west 
coast also. We are the oldest trade association in the fisheries, having 
been founded in 1908. Oysters are produced in 19 States in our coun- 
try. They were an important source of food for the early settlers, 
and they abounded in the brackish water bays along the entire east, 
west, and gulf coasts. The harvesting of them took place at such a 
rapid rate ‘that even by the beginning of the 20th century depletion 
of many of the natural beds had already taken place. 

Oyster farming came into existence as natural beds became de- 
pleted. Oysters spawn during warm weather starting in the early 
spring in the gulf area and later farther up the coast with a normal 
date of mid-July in New England. 

Incidentally, quite a number of the aforementioned States would 
have very few oysters today if it were not for oyster farming carried 
on under water. 

In oysters the sexes are separate and the chance mingling of eggs 
and sperm in the water results in the production of microscopic larvae 
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that spend 2 or 3 weeks as tiny swimming animals. At the end of that 
period they attach themselves to some firm object and are then fixed for 
life, losing their powers of locomotion. 

The oyster farmer takes advantage of this and plants large qua unti- 
ties of cultch, usually empty shells, at the right period of the year, 
so that the larvae can have a clean surface to attach to. If setting is 
successful, the shells with the tiny oysters attached are usually trans- 
planted to deeper, saltier water within a few months. It takes from 
3 to 5 years to mature a crop for market and during that period the 
oyster farmer often transplants his crops 2 or 3 times. 

— annual production of oyster meat is about 70 million pounds. 
It . high protein food, rich in vitamins and trace elements from 
as sea. It is a valuable source of food at all times, and particularly 
during periods of national emergency when protein foods are scarce. 
It is a crop that feeds on the tiny plant forms of the sea, which in turn 
gained their nutriment from the minerals that have leached from the 
land and would otherwise be lost to man forever. 

Oystermen are a hardy lot, accustomed to the uncertainties of farm- 
ing under water. They never have asked the Government for a sub- 
sidy and do not ask it now. Underwater farming, like land farming, 
has its enemies. Some of these are known and can be successfully con- 
trolled. Others are not well known, and it is only through research 
that methods of control can be effective. 

Research is carried on to quite an extent by States that are oyster- 
producing States, and by the Federal Government, but the adequacy 
of this is not sufficient to do the job. 

The New England States, including New York, in the past 4 years 
have suffered a decline in oyster production in the neighborhood of 
7 million pounds annually, according to the last statistics. As I say, 
the oyster meats amount to about 70 ‘Tnillion pounds annually for high 
prote in food. 

Senator Durr. What was that figure 10 years ago # 

Mr. Netson. I can’t answer that offhand. 

Mr. Wallace, can you ¢ 

Mr. Wautace. It was approximately 10 million pounds more than 
that, but 30 years ago it was almost double that figure. 

Senator Durr. In the Potomac and ( ‘hesapeake Bay area, which you 
have today, it isn’t over 20 percent of what it was 20 years ago. 

Mr. Netson. That is very true, Senator. 

Senator Durr. To what do you attribute the cause of that, and what 
do you think can be done about correcting it ? 

Mr. Netson. The cause of decline is probably a fairly complex fac- 
tor. Youcan’t put your finger on any one thing. 

Of course we know that overfishing originally of natural resources 
was the original cause of decline. 

Senator Durr. Don’t you think that is the cause of the continuation 
of the decimation of these beds ¢ 

Mr. Neztson. That is somewhat true. The oyster farming, however, 
is a method of counteracting overfishing in which seed is raised, 
planted, and farmed out as an upland farmer farms his crops. 

The industry in the State of Washington, for instance, is practically 
entirely a farming industry. Much of the seed is brought in from 
Japan and pl: anted there, and without the oyster farmer ‘the State of 
Washington would have a very small industry, but as a result of the 
oyster farm, it is quite an important industry and becoming more so. 
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Senator Magnuson. We have a serious problem there, particularly 
in the Puget Sound, not in the Willapa area, with the pollution of pulp 
and paper. 

l think the importance of a bill like this is that it would give us more 
research, more good recommendations which could be made t to the 
State legislature as to how to counteract the factors that are destroy 
ing or making it harder to farm oysters. 

Mr. Nevson. That is the point I was going to mention, Senator, that 
pollution of areas by trade wastes has taken away vast areas of natural 
beds that formerly were productive. 

Senator Magnuson. I think pollution in the Chesapeake has some- 
thing to do with it, too. 

Mr. NEtson. Without any question, yes. 

Senator Durr. Don’t you think also trade practices have a lot to 
do with it? For examp ‘le, on the west coast of Florida, where the Vv 
used to have a great abundance of clams, they got to fishing for those 
clams with steamshovels. You can go down and see immense areas 
where there used to be a lot of clams, and there are none there at all. 
They even destr« ved the seed. 

Mr. Netson. That unfortunately is done where there is a free and 
common fishery and without any regulations. 

An oyster farm, however, counteracts that. 

Senator Durr. Don’t you think even for the benefit of the people in 
the business—irrespective of the public welfare—that there should be 
some interstate compacts for the purpose of arriving at what are good 
practices in many instances in this matter, and if you don’t have those 
interstate compacts, Iam very much afraid you are going to, in certain 
instances, at least in my knowledge, have a process of extermination 
in which there will be nothing for anybody. 

Mr. Nexuson. I think that is true, Senator. I think the Atlantic 
States Maritine Fisheries Commission is an important factor along 
those lines. 

Senator Durr. I think that is one phase of conservation for the 
benefit of the people in the business which has never received even a 
fraction of the attention that it deserves, and where it is necessary to 
have very vigorous protection taken against the bootleggers if you are 
going to live. 

Mr. Netson. Some of the decline spoke of is the result of a disas- 
trous storm in November 1950 which destroyed a large percentage of 
the then existing seeds crops. Research is badly needed to determine 
how to re plenish the seedbeds not only of New England, but of all the 
oyster-producing States whose production is also declining. 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service has marine labora- 
tories in operation well equipped and excellently directed. Lack of 
adequate operating funds, however, has made it impossible for the 
service to assign scientists to researc h projects vitally needed by both 
the oyster and clam industries. They have not been able to tackle 
some of the very, very important problems that our industry needs in 
finding out what diseases and enemies here are causing a decline in 
the seeding of oysters. If this bill becomes law, it should be possible 
for those funds to be made available, and we think it is going to mean 
a great deal to the future of the industry. 

‘Our markets have been invaded by foreign frozen shellfish and this 
fact, combined with the lack of research on vital problems of domestic 
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production, has made it increasingly difficult for our industry to 
survive. 
sill S. 2802 would provide for needed research to stop the decline 

and strengthen an industry that produces a valuable protein food and 
spends more than half of each dollar of income for labor, giving gain- 
ful employment to many thousands of workers. 

Senator Durr. Please give your address for the record. 

Mr. Nevson. Lam J. Richards Nelson, Madison, Conn. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Durr. Thomas D. Rice. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. RICE, SECRETARY, FEDERATED 
FISHING BOATS OF NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK, INC. 


Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, not wishing to submit any repetitious 
testimony, I would like to yield to the next witness. I feel that the 
testimony of Senator Saltonstall, Senator Payne, and the three wit- 
nesses on the fisheries committee have adequately covered the subject. 


Senator Durr. Mr. Wayne M. Waller. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE M. WALLER, MANAGER, BALTIMORE 
BRANCH, H. J. BAKER & BROS. 


Mr. Waiter. My name is Wayne M. Waller. I am manager of the 
Baltimore branch of H. J. Baker & Bros., who are importers, exporters, 
and brokers of heavy agricultural chemicals, which are used by manu- 
facturers of fertilizers and animal feeds. For the 3 years preceding 
September 1953 I was director of the Byproducts Division of the Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

I own and manage a general farm in Iowa; consequently, I have a 
broad and intense interest in the fishing industry and in our agricul- 
tural proble ms. 

One point I would like to bring to your attention is the fact that 
about one-third of the catch of our United States fisheries is utilized 
by agriculture, in the form of fishmeal and fish solubles which are used 
to enrich animal and poultry rations and make possible the highest 
efficiency in the feeding of these birds and animals. Obviously, an 
adequate, continuous national research program for fisheries is in the 
interest of our agricultural industry. 

The principal fishery feed products, as I say, are fishmeal and fish 
solubles. They are the richest natural sources of certain essential pro- 
teins and B-complex vitamins available to feed manufacturers. In 
addition, they are known to contain unidentified growth factors essen- 
tial for the most efficient utilization of other nutrients in certain poul- 
try and swine rations. Briefly, the fishery feed products seem to act 
as catalysts which stimulate maximum growth and reproduction when 
incorporated into many rations. 

The fishing industry markets its products without governmental 
assistance in the form of price-support programs or other Federal aid. 
I think it is significant that this industry has survived without the 
elaborate economic and technical assistance that has been extended to 
other basic producers of food. I also wish to point out that fishery 
products are not among the surplus food commodities which are today 
such a serious problem to agriculture industry and government. 
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The intensity of competition in the market place resulting from the 
fast tempo of modern research makes it imperative that every indus- 
try be served by broad technological program. Our fishing industry 
is scattered along 6,000 miles of coastline, and consequently, its prob- 
lems are so diverse that the industry cannot be expected to operate and 
finance the economic, biological and laboratory projects that are 
needed. 

It is my considered opinion that the financing of this program, as is 
provided for in S. 2802, is a long-overdue step in the right direction. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States Department of 
Interior has the specialized talent, some of the facilities and the ex- 
perience to put into motion and carry out this research program. 
Thank you. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Heydecker. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE HEYDECKER, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Heypveckxer. Mr. Chairman, Senator Magnuson, my name is 
Wayne D. Heydecker, secretary-treasurer of the Atlantic States Ma- 
rine Fisheries Commission. 

I ask your leave, Mr. Chairman, to file a letter from the Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission in support of S. 2802, and to make 
two or three additional comments. 

Senator Durr. Without objection it will be filed at this point. 

(The letter from the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission 
is as follows :) 


ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION, 
Mount Vermon, N. Y., March 29, 1954. 
Re S. 2802 by Senator Leverett Saltonstall and 28 other Senators 
Senator JAMEs H. Durr, 
Chairman Fisheries and Wildlife Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My dear Senator Durr: This bill in its earlier form was approved by this 
commission at its 11th annual meeting in Boston in the fall of 1952. At that 
time, the commission voted unanimously to support the Kennedy bill, H. R. 6862 
(then pending), or any substantially similarly measure for the same purpose. 
During 1953 a referendum vote of the executive committee approved the sub- 
sequent measure then pending in the Senate, S. 1731, and recorded such approval. 

Copies of the current bill, S. 2802, were distributed recently to all our com- 
missioners, together with four questions relating to types of research activities 
that might be undertaken should S. 2802 be adopted, and whether we should 
arrange meetings to discuss such matters. The returns to such related questions 
are not yet complete, but relying upon the unanimous action of the commission 
in 1952 and the corollary action of the executive committee in 1953, and the 
trend of the replies received to date in 1954, the chairman of the commission 
has directed me, on behalf of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, 
to request your favorable report on S. 2802. 

To conserve the time your committee, we shall be brief. Our South Atlantic 
section, with the approval of our executive committee, has requested the allo- 
cation of $40,000 annually to permit the motor vessel Delaware of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service to do much needed technological research in the 
coastal waters from Cape Hatteras to Key West during winter months when 
it is normally not operating out of Boston. Our commission, in the past, has 
also requested that Fish and Wildlife Service to undertake certain much needed 
biological and technical research projects in various areas of the Atlantic coast 
for which no funds are available or for which only merger funds exist. The 
fishing industry of the New England ‘States has evolved a program which will 
be presented to you and which includes several special research projects which 
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this commission has already requested. The Gulf States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission, after much study, has adopted a long-term program for shrimp re- 
search. All these requests relate to new projects or to operations inadequately 
financed and indicate definite needs. This is not the time or place to evaluate 
such proposals. That should come later. 

If funds are made available for biological and technical fisheries research 
under S. 2802 that fact should not be used to justify cuts in existing appro- 
priations. Up to 1945 annual Federal expenditures, per ton of food produced, 
averaged 82 cents for fisheries as against $7.04 for farm products. It is doubtful 
if that ratio has changed materially in the intervening years. Yet annual pro- 
duction then averaged, per fisherman 47,000 pounds, per farmer 34,500 pounds 
(source: S. Doc. 51, T9th Cong., 1st sess., p. 131). 

It seems particularly fitting that funds derived directly from import duties 
on competitive foreign fisheries products should cease to be used primarily for 
the benefit of agriculture but instead should be made available for necessary 
and long overdue research for the fisheries. 

S. 2802 would accomplish this desirable end and should be adopted. When 
this is done, we believe that Federal, interstate and State fishery agencies 
working in close collaboration with the various segments of the fishing industry 
are capable of developing a practical program that will merit public and official 
support. 

Respectfully submitted by order of the Chairman. 

ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION, 
WAYNE LD). HEYDECKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Hryprecker. To conserve the time of your committee, I shall 
not go into details because nine of the witnesses appet aring before you 
today are currently or were formerly members of our commission, and 
their testimony covers pertinent details which need not be duplicated. 

First, I am very glad, sir, that you mentioned the matter of inter- 
state compacts. As you know yourself, as a former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, your State isa party to the Atlantic States Marine F isheries 
compact, Our commission represents all 15 States on the Atlantic 
coast; the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission similarly repre- 
sents all the States on the gulf coast, and the Pacific Commission 
likewise the three States on the Pacific coast. 

To the extent that uniform laws appear to be appropriate, our com- 
missions have sponsored them, where necessary. To the extent, how- 
ever, that differing methods appear to be more appropriate for the 
handling of particular fisheries problems, our commissions have urged 
the respective States to apply those methods that seem to be most ap- 
propriate in their particular waters to accomplish the common goal. 

With particular reference to the point raised by Senator Magnuson 
as to cooperative Federal-State enterprises, may T say that almost all 
of the research work that is being done now for this commission, 
which I represent, by the Fish and Wildlife Service, which, under our 
compact, is the primary research agency of the commission and is so 
by act of Congress—practically all of them represent bona fide cooper- 
ative Federal-State projects. 

In other words, our States, through our commission, have not asked 
the Federal Government to do work for them that they could do for 
themselves. We have asked that the Federal Government assist in 
doing those portions of the work that were beyond the power of the 
States or the industry, and without laboring the point, I could cite 
many particular instances. 

May we request one point : that if S. 2802 is adopted , as we urgently 
hope it will be, it should not be regarded as an excuse for curtailing 
regular appropriations for the fisheries. There are pending before 
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the Fish and Wildlife Service many requests, some partially fulfilled ; 
some entirely unfulfilled, because of lack of funds, requests made for- 
mally by our commission under our compact relationship ; requests by 
the Gulf States Commission, and a program which has been submitted 
to you by the New England industry, much of which overlaps matters 
which we have presented. 

We emphasize, sir, the cooperative relationship which has existed 
for 12 years past, and we most earnestly submit that it is particularly 
fitting that funds derived from competitive fishery products should 
be the source of funds for this long overdue and vitally needed 
research. 

I wish once more to refer to the point that was brought out by 
Mr. Sargent with respect to the average productivity per farmer and 
per fisherman. The source of that data is Senate document 51, I think, 
of the 79th Congress. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Durr. Senator, any questions? 

Senator Magnuson. No, thank you. 

Senator Durr. George KE. Steele. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. STEELE, JR., REPRESENTING 
SOUTHEASTERN FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Sreete. Mr. Chairman, I am George E. Steele, executive secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Fisheries Association, Inc. with offices in 
Jacksonville, Fla., an organization representing the fishing interests 
of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina and South Carolina 
the Gulf and Southeastern States of the Nation. Following the unani- 
mous adoption of a resolution supporting S. 2802 by the board of 
directors and the members of my association, I have been directed to 
appear before you in support of the said legislation. 

Americ an fishery industries have evolved and grown spectacularly 
in the last 25 years, partly as a development of mechanization of fish- 
ing and the development of new techniques of preserving, storing, and 
marketing, and partly as a result of the demands of our growing popu- 
lation. With this growth of our industries, we who are engaged 1 
the business of fishing have become ever more aware of limits to these 
resources from which we earn our living. It is becoming evident to 
an increasing number of us, that we are not now getting full value out 
of our fishery stocks. Some of us are fishing too hard, harvesting at 
too fast a rate, and thereby not allowing the fish to grow to their most 
profitable size. Others are fishing too little, and thus wasting produce 
of the sea. 

We have seen fishery stocks disappear for a while, leaving the 
industry that depended on them temporarily paralyzed, unable to 
adapt itself to another species during the period of scarcity. It is 
clear to us that the fishery industry needs more science to adjust our 
fishing rates, to direct our fishing effort into the most profitable chan- 
nels—not merely profitable to ourselves in dollars, but from the long- 
range viewpoint of practical conservation, profitable to the Nation m 
food. To us in the fishery industry, the greatest service which this 
needed fishery science should per form is to predict fluctuations in 
abundance and occurrence of our fish stocks, to warn us of impending 
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abnormal conditions as far in advance of their effects as possible so 
that we can govern our operations accordingly. 

There is no question that it is a proper function of government to 
carry on such a service; for the necessary scientific research is far 
beyond the capacity of industry, State or university efforts. And the 
Government should engage in this research for all the Nation’s fishery 
resources, not just for a few certain ones that happen to be at a low 
ebb of production. 

In general, our fishery biologists of Federal and State governments 
have been given too little to work with and have been expected to do 
too much with the limited funds that have been available. Thus they 
have been able to study only a small fraction of all the fishery species. 
They all tell us that one of the most important things they have learned 
is that all of the fishes and shellfish in an area live in a complexly 
interlocking system in which competition for food and space plays a 
very important part. We are also told that the ocean currents, which 
fluctuate continually in direction and speed, control the food supply, 
consequently the abundance and distribution of the fish. Unless we 
study all these elements in relation to each other, how can we under- 
stand any one of them / 

The preceding is a brief summary of some of the areas of fishing 
research that are desperately needed by the entire fishing industry. 
We should now like to give some specific details on some of the areas of 
fishing investigations sorely needed by the Southeastern States of our 
Nation. 

Shrimp are our most valuable fishery resource in the gulf. Their 
value to the fisherman was about $45 million in 1952. The market 
for them has expanded greatly in recent years, and the fishermen have 
fished harder and have gone to more distant grounds. Total produc- 
tion has been high, but catches are not now as good for the same fish- 
ing time asa few years ago. 

Further, production from local waters is less so industry men in 
the gulf are wondering whether the shrimp beds are becoming de- 
yleted. They also question why brown shrimp are now so much more 
plentiful in the western gulf than previously and why the numbers 
of white shrimp have declined in this area. Are changes occurring 
in gulf waters which will affect production? Changes have occurred 
in the kinds of shrimp caught and in the places where they are caught, 
but no one knows what this means in relation to dependable supplies 
of shrimp. 

Research should be started to answer these questions. The industry 
should know whether their fishing practices are sound and whether 
they can depend on a good supply of shrimp. 

Perhaps production can even be increased through research. Shrimp 
grow rapidly, so with proper nets the small ones might be saved 
and then caught later when they are more valuable. Perhaps the fish- 
ermen can catch just as many shrimp with less fishing if they fish at 
the right place and in the right season. 

The oyster industry has occupied an important position in the econ- 
omy of the Gulf States for the past 50 years. It provides employment 
for hundreds of our fishermen and for greater numbers of people in 
the processing and distributing plants. The most recent figures show 
that our southern oyster provides nearly 6,000 tons annually of the 
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most nourishing kind of food to the Nation and adds approximately 
$10 million to the economy of the Gulf States. 

But the figures show also that there has been a tremendous drop 
in production and we are now producing in Florida, for example, only 
one-fifth of our former yield. In the past 50 years, when technical 
know-how and the need for increasing our food supplies have been 
steadily increasing, the production of oysters has been steadily going 
down. 

In many cases we know the reasons for this decrease. Overfishing, 
natural disasters, such as floods, hurricanes, and pollution have all 
played some part. These problems have been mostly localized and 
were solved in the past by State and Federal biologists who conducted 
short-term surveys and investigations. Ree ommendations for increas- 
ing the amount of cultch on the reefs for young oysters to grow on, 
transportation ot small oysters to better growing grounds and the 
rebedding of market oysters to better areas for fattening have all 
helped improve both the quality and quantity of oysters “harvested 
in some places. 

Despite these advances, we have seen large sections of our oyster 
producing areas drop out of production entirely. Canneries employ- 
ing hundreds of people have had to shut down and oystermen have 
had to turn to other work in order to make a living. 

We realized the urgent need for more knowledge about the oyster 
and in the past 20 years all of the Gulf States have appropriated large 
sums of money to establish research laboratories and to increase the 
cultivation of oysters. 

We realized, too, that many of the problems did not exist in one 
area or one State alone, but were found throughout the gulf, and so 
we requested the former Bureau of Fisheries to establish a permanent 
laboratory which could study problems common to the entire gulf 
area. Excellent facilities were acquired for this work at Pensacola, 
Fla., 14 years ago, and the States have benefited greatly from the 
work done there. 

Unfortunately, budget limitations have prevented full development 
of this laboratory; in fact, in some years it has received no appropria- 
tion at all. Most of the time they have been able to employ only one 
full-time biologist. Despite this limitation, they have made good 
progress in uncovering the background information essential to a full 
scale investigation of the problems of the oyster industry. In recent 
vears, too, valuable contributions have been made by one State labora- 
tory and by investigations supported by the industry. 

We feel that an expansion of this laboratory’s program at the pres- 
ent time would produce the greatest benefits to the oyster industry. 
One of the problems that needs attention now especially is how to con- 
trol the oyster drill. This is a small snail which destroys over a mil- 
lion dollars worth of oysters each year. This snail can wipe out the 
entire population of an oyster reef in a single summer when condi- 
tions are favorable for it, and we have no economical way of con- 
trolling it. 

Another problem which requires a greatly expanded research pro- 
gram is to find out why oysters in some places grow much faster and 
are of far better quality than in other areas. If we had the answers 
to these problems the industry could exp: oad. ioe But these 
questions are of such a general nature that they are largely beyond 
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the scope and capacity of our State laboratories which are overbur- 
dened now in solving problems that are of local importance. 

At times we have disastrous outbreaks of disease on some reefs, and 
our oystermen lose their entire crop before it can be harvested; and 
we have almost no knowledge of the causes of these epidemics, let alone 
methods for preventing them. We need much more knowledge about 
the enemies of oysters and how to control them. We need to know 
why oysters have clisappe ared from some areas entire ly. We need far 
more information on how to select and develop new areas for cultiva- 
tion to replace those that have been lost because of industrial pollution 
and by natural changes. 

The following i show the actual dec line in oyster production 
just in the State Florida and indicate the huge loss to the economy 
of the south: 

Year 1902, production in thousands of pounds was 3,057 ; 1910, 1,140; 
1930, 1,787 : 1940, 877 : 1950, 902: and 1951, 680. 

Fishmeal has become an import: int supplemental feed ingredient in 

the Nation’s poultry, hog and cattle industries. During the early 1940's 
most of the meal was furnished by the California sardine and Alaska 
herring fisheries. However, with the i thae of the sardine fishery in 
1947 and the progressive decline of the herring fishery, menhaden of 
the gulf and Atlantie coasts became almost the sole source of domestic 
meal. Consequently. the menhaden fisheries in these areas greatly ex- 
panded, and with this expansion, problems have arisen which must be 
solved. 
As in the case of many of our fisheries, menhaden are subject to great 
changes in ‘namibe rs; periods of good catches may be followed by sev- 
eral years of poor catches. A thriving menhaden fishery in the Gulf 
of Maine suddenly collapsed in the late 1800’s. Except for 1 year 
stand, menhaden have not returned to that area. There has been a 
decline in the catch along the south Atlantic Coast. 

Landings in the Gulf of Mexico have gone upward from the early 
times of this fishery. Some of the catch records are as follows: 

In the year 1936 the catch in millions of pounds was 3; in 1940 it 
was 25; in 1945, it was 65; in 1046, 71; in 1947, 100; in 1948, 219; 1949, 
276; 1950, 326; in 1951, it was 358; in 1952, 459: and in 1953, it was 429. 

Although landings have steadily increased, it is important to know 
whether the increase was due to economic causes or to larger numbers 
of fish. Advanced knowledge on such apparent changes would be use- 
ful in planning for future seasons. 

In connection with these proposed menhaden studies, we should lik 
to point that many of the important fish in the gulf seem to live in the 
same areas and in the same kind of waters. For instance, the men- 
haden are found along the shores and in the inside waterways, and 
so are the mullet. Biologists studying commercial fish in these areas 
probably will learn considerable about all types of fish living there, 
particularly mullet, another species which we know relatively little 
about at this time. The production of this fish in the gulf is higher 
and is more important in dollar value than most persons think. For 
instance, the average production of mullet in the gulf has been between 
25 and 30 million pounds in the last few years, and this has paid 
over $3 million a year to the fishermen. 

I should like to emphasize one point that Mr. Heydecker mentioned, 
and that is that for sometime those of us in the gulf and Southeastern 
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States of this Nation have been making extensive studies into the 
need for fishery investigations in our area, and we have all joined 
together to try to get as much money as we can from State and local 
and industry levels to carry out this needed research, and we now 
feel that we have reached our optimum in securing local funds, and 
for that reasons, also realizing the fact that while we have all the 
money we can get from our local State agencies, we know very little 
about many of the fish resources in our territorial waters and beyond 
them and in the inland waters of our States. 

We need more money, and thus we would like to see this bill passed 
so that Federal funds may supplement the efforts of our State and 
local agencies in securing the much-needed answers to the many ques- 
tions which we have about our fishery resources, and thus I should 
like, on behalf of the States which we represent, the gulf and south- 
eastern area, to urge that this bill be passed. 

Senator Durr. Senator, any questions / 

Senator Magnuson. No questions. 

Senator Durr. William J. Hendry. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. HENDRY, VICE CHAIRMAN, GULF 
STATES MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Henpry. Mr. Chairman, I am William J. Hendry, vice chair- 
man of the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission, and I have a 
prepared statement by Hermes Gautier of Mississippi, chairman of 
our commission, which I would like to submit for the record, and I 
would like to speak a few words on behalf of myself, 

Senator Durr. Without objection it will be received. 

(The statement of Hermes Guatier, Chairman, Gulf States Marine 
Fisheries Commission, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HERMES GAUTIER, CHAIRMAN, GULF STATES MARINI 
FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Since the creation of the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission, July 16, 
1949, the interest of the States party to the compact in the salt-water fisheries 
has continued to show a year-to-year increase. Appropriations made by the sev- 
eral State legislatures has been comparable with the mounting interest in the 
marine fishery resources. Research laboratories have been constructed, research 
facilities have been expanded in the laboratories which were previously estab- 
lished, boats and vessels have been purchased and properly equipped, programs 
designed to develop better knowledge of the fisheries have been instituted. Funds 
have been provided to both the State conservation agencies represented on the 
Commission and State universities. 

The Gulf Coast States believe it to be the duty of the State to provide funds 
for use in such investigations as will bring about a better understanding of the 
State’s marine fishery resources, and to the greatest extent possible before moneys 
are requested from the Federal Government. However, such State appropriations 
have reached levels which now cause it to appear appropriate to request Congress 
to support participation of the Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife 
Service in a full-scale investigation of the several species of shrimp common to 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission has realized for several years 
that the shrimp resources should be thoroughly investigated but of necessity 
delayed action until such time as all agencies which would be concerned with 
a full-scale program were in position to supply the coperative effort essential to 
the success of a program of such magnitude. In latter 1953 the commission 
requested Federal, State, and State university scientists to meet and determine 
the present state of knowledge of shrimp and to suggest a research program 
deemed essential to the procurement of information upon which proper con- 
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servation measures could be based. The program suggested by the scientists 
was carefully studied for a period of 3 months before it was adopted at a special 
meeting of the commission in January of this year. 

The program which was adopted was incorporated in a resolution which re- 
quested participation of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The Service stated in 
response that it though the commission was wise in its concern over the future 
of gulf shrimp resources and deserved its support and cooperation in the com- 
mission’s actions to coordinate and set up biological research so as to develop 
proper shrimp conservation measures. It was explained, however, that the budget 
estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, include request for $110,000, 
to conduet biological research in the Gulf of Mexico, and that, of the mentioned 
amount $65,000 may be available for controlled laboratory and field experiments 
on shrimp and menhaden. 

Attached to these remarks are the following : 

Copy of resolution herein referred to, same having appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record—appendix under date of February 2, 1954. 

\ review of the shrimp research program adopted by the commission. 

The various items of research provided for in the program would require 
Federal expenditures as follows: 
$554, 000 
454, 000 
354, 000 
264, 000 


Ist year ee eb ries hea Se Seat tecgscine eibiba wacesiit tabiarsaas 
2d and 3d years oe cae 5s uae an ae. 
4th and 5th years . Sracebletictie oped bacteradrsioch Acs peal oe cs aces . 
6th and succeeding years_ e cease apenas ein le aaa 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has estimated the 1953 shrimp landings on the 
Florida west coast and in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas to have 
amounted to 212,208,000 pounds, heads-on weight, and to have been worth 
$48,770,000 to the fieshermen. 

The commission believes final and official 1953 Service records will show 
shrimp either at or very close to the top of the list of United States fisheries 
when considered from a standpoint of ex-vessel value. 

It is probable that less research has been accomplished on the important 
shrimp fishery than any other major fishery. 

Shrimp production per unit of effort has declined which could indicate a trend 
toward depletion. 

Being ever mindful of its obligation to prevent as far as possible the physical 
waste of the fisheries of the gulf, the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission 
respectfully requests this committee to seriously consider the approval of S. 2802 
since its passage would doubltless result in such funds being made available to 
the commission’s primary research agency, the Fish and Wildlife Service, as 
would be required for participation in the proposed and seriously needed shrimp 
investigations. 

A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission is deeply coneerned 
about the future of the shrimp resources in the Gulf of Mexico and recognizes 
the need for a major shrimp research program ; and 

Whereas the shrimp of the Gulf of Mexico is one of the most valuable fishery 
resources in America; and 

Whereas the number of vessels and men engaged in shrimp fisheries has vastly 
increased in recent years, and the area of fishing has spread to far distant 
grounds, and, although the catch has grown to an alltime high, the catch per 
unit of fishing effort has become reduced; and 

Whereas the distribution of the various kinds of shrimp in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the species composition of the catch have changed strikingly in recent years; 
and 

Whereas the member States are carrying out individual research programs 
which are inadequate; and 

Whereas the commission will serve as a coordinating agency for development 
of a major shrimp research program in the Gulf of Mexico: and 

Whereas the assistance of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service is 
desirable and necessary in the development of such a program; and 

Whereas the Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission named a committee 
of scientists representing State and Federal conservation agencies and univer- 
sities, and requested them to draw up a plan of biological research of the shrimp 
resources of the Gulf of Mexico; and 
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Whereas according to such committee and in the opinion of the commission 
there is needed, over and above the sums available for such research in the 
member States $554,000 based on an estimate as follows: 

1. Establish useful and adequate statistics: Cost, $80,000 annually; length 
of time, permanent. 

2. Sampling the catch for size and species composition : Cost, $59,000 annually ; 
length of time, permanent. 

3. Development of marking techniques: Cost, $50,000 annually; estimated 
length of time, 3 years. 

4. Differentiation of species and stocks at all ages: Cost, $50,000 annually; 
estimated length of time, 3 years. 

5. An ecological study including the following: (@) Mechanisms which trans- 
port larvae into inside waters, ()) general ecology of nursery grounds: Cost, 
$190,000 first year, $90,000 after first year; estimated length of time, 5 years. 

6. Maintain a record of manmade and natural changes in the physical environ- 
ment: cost, $35,000 annually ; length of time, permanent. 

7. Purchase and maintain laboratory equipment: Cost, $40,000 annually; 
length of time, permanent. 

8 Administration and public of results: Cost, $50,000 annually; length of 
time, permanent. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the commission, That the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
be requested to join in such a program and make funds in the amount of 
$554,000 available as above set out; and be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of the commission appoint a committee com- 
posed of at least one marine biologist from each member State to coordinate 
this program and report to the commission the findings resulting therefrom in 
order that they might be published by it; and be it further 

Resolved, That the commission hereby pledges its help and support to the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service in whatever action may be necessary 
in Congress or otherwise to make these funds available. 

The foregoing is a copy of a resolution adopted by the Gulf States Marine 
Fisheries Commission at a special commission meeting held January 21-22, 
1954, at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel in the city of Edgewater Park, Miss. 


REVIEW OF SHRIMP RESEARCH APPROVED BY THE GULF STATES MARINE FISHERIES 
COM MISSION 


By Dr. Gordon Gunter 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, whether or not I fulfill your expectations 
I feel particularly honored in coming to New Orleans especially to talk about 
shimp, for in a way it completes a full circle for me. My first job was with the 
shirmp investigations for the old Bureau of Fisheries here on the Louisiana 
coast almost 25 years ago. 

Our shrimp belong to the family Peneidae, which is a warm temperate and 
tropical family having its center of distribution, so far as numbers of species 
are concerned, in the Indo-Pacific area. They seem always to be most abundant 
around estuarine areas and large river mouths. There are four species of 
commercial importance in the Gulf of Mexico. These are the white shrimp, pink 
shrimp, brown shrimp and the seabob, which is used for drying. There are 
some six other species in this area but they are not of commercial importance. 

The industry first changed from its purely local scope to one of national and 
worldwide interest, when the canneries got started about the turn of the cenutry. 
They had lots of trouble in the beginning. The cans were first lined with paper. 
Shrimp often spoiled and turned black in the can, but finally the problems were 
licked. Shrimp were originally seined and I have seen seines in operation which 
were 1,000 fathoms long, that being a little more than a mile. The last seines 
were used a few years ago and the fishery now uses the otter trawl exclusively. 
This gear came into use about the time of the First World War. 

Formerly we were concerned only with white shrimp and to a lesser extent 
with the seabob. 

The first worthwhile work on the biology of the white shrimp was carried on 
by Mr. Percy Viosca 35 years ago. He found that shrimp spawn at sea, that 
they make their way into inside waters, may grow up in as brief time as 6 
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months and return to the sea. This is a brief summary of the life history of the 
shrimp and Viosca deserves full credit, which incidentally he never obtained, 
because his results were not published in a national journal and not all of them 
under his own name 

Weymouth, Lindner, and Anderson, 1933, rounded out this picture in detail 
with presentation of total length-frequeney curves of the population, as these 


were shown in the commercial gear. Theirs was the first fully presented picture 
and to date is the most important publication from the Federal shrimp investi- 
gations Pearson worked on larval stages and outlined the general picture 


although the precise number of stages still is unknown. Various short papers 
were written on the development of eggs in the ovaries. 

A few years ago I stumbled into data indicating that young white shrimp come 
nto low-salinity waters in two groups during the spawning season and grow 
at the rate of about one-twenty-fifth of an inch a day. This explains the last 
general gap in the life history of postilarval white shrimp. I did not know that 
the idea of fast growth was advanced long ago by Viosca. 

Mr. Burkenroad’s chief contribution was to differentiate the old species, 
Penaeus brasiliensis, so-called, into two—the pink and brown shrimp. There 
is a true ?. brasiliensis, but it has not been reported from our area, 

A Dane named Heegaard worked on larval shrimp at our laboratory. His 
chief contribution was to show that the number of larvel stages are in doubt. 

There have been other works, some unpublished. I am happy to say that Dr. 
Walford has informed me that the Fish and Wildlife Service shrimp report, 
which we have been expecting for some time, is almost ready for press and should 
be out in a short while. 

The Miami group has done some work on the pink shrimp in Florida and I 
understand that this work is continuing. Mr. Harold C. Loesch is carrying on 
a study in Mobile Bay. 

That brings us roughly to the present on shrimp research. In the past 5 years 
the whole fishery has changed. The pink and brown shrimp have been heavily 
exploited. We have not learned enough about white shrimp to exploit or control 
the fishery properly and suddenly the problem has grown three times as large. 

The need for a gulfwide program has been felt for a long time. Several people 
have worked on the outline and probable cost of this program, which has already 
been presented to you. I am supposed to explain that program. That is some- 
thing of a problem, for, in the first place, I never saw a research program find 
precisely what it set out to get and, similarly, a research program always runs 
into other things and makes discoveries which were undreamed of—the reason 
being, of course, that we are always groping in the dark; otherwise there would 
be no need for a research program. 

In general terms, this research program and most others can be defended by 


some simple considerations. Ignorance of any situation will lead always to 
error sooner or later and often to catastrophe We feel the need to know—to 
push back the barriers of ignorance. Learning is both an individual and a racial 


process. Racially we learn by observing new facts and putting them in print. 
Research is purely a device for increasing the incidence and rate of discovery 
of new facts. We want them particularly on shrimp. 

That brings us to the specific problems. These can best be discussed under 
the description of problems as listed in the various mimeographed reports of this 
Commission, I shall take them up one by one 


1. Why must we know the life history of all important species? 


The answer to that is almost self-evident. The general life history is the 
Starting point or base toward understanding the production and standing ot 
populations, which is the real point we are after, from the practical standpoint. 

As I have indicated, we know it in the broad aspects for white shrimp. Sut 
we don't know precisely where in relation to the passes nor under what conditions 
the shrimp spawn. We don't konw how long the young float in the water nor 
what the chief food is at any stage. 

The 200 million pounds of shrimp caught per year probably consume a billion 
pounds of food. Possibly a variation in food supply may largely explain varia- 
tions in the shrimp supply. We might end up studying the variation in supply 
of some little worm, as a key to the whole thing. 

Concerning pink and brown shrimp we know very little. I am told that 
fishable concentrations of pink shrimp are found only on shell and coral sands 
and that the Florida pinks raise in Florida Bay. 

We know that the browns do not school as the whites do and are distributed 
at a rate of about 5 to 7 pounds per acre, on the grounds. They do not go into 
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quite so low salinities as white shrimp and go farther out to sea th 
caught on four or more less discrete groun between Southwest Pass the 
Mississippi and Obregon, Mexico, which is in the lower part of the Gulf of Cam 
peche. Weymouth, Lindner, and Anderson stated that brown shrimp out 
numbered tes j Barataria Bay in early iumer in 1931-32 I observe 
the same thing in Texas bays in 1941—42 Apparently, they have always bee 
with us We don’t know why white shrimp are caught in the day and browns 
mostly at night It is a change of shifts for reasons unknown 


2, Why must we sample the catch? 
Today on the Texas coast we don’t know how many shrimp are taken 
Mexico and how many in Texas waters. We know the landings fairly well, 


\ 


but 
not the production of Texas waters That is an impossible situation Nou 
matter how much else you know, you could never do anything by 
trolling laws, if you did not know who produced what and where. 

gut in sampling the catch we want to know considerably more than that 
We want to know what sizes and species are caught where and when throughout 
the year and how much effort it takes and how these matters change seasonally 
from year to year. 

Such sampling is a primary requisite to the general Knowledge of the popula 
tions and scarcely needs further emphasis. If such sampling goes hand in hand 
with sampling of the undersized, noncommercial part of the population, 
adequate scale, we shall finally be able to see an orderly picture in the change 
of shrimp populations—and there is an orderly picture there if we can discern 
If this can be done thoroughly then possibly some of the sampling car 
later and only key areas and times sampled 


Wiyv OL Ccon- 


on an 


he stopped 


3. Why is it necessary to determine the mechanisms by which the 


young enter 
inside waters? 


The entrances to the bays, low-salinity waters, are fairly restricted on most 
of our coasts. Yet shrimp spawn at sea and the young are relatively weak 
swimming parts of the floating life for 2 or 3 weeks. A Dane working on our 
coast said he found a cloud of shrimp larvae about 5 miles offshore which slowly 
drifted toward our pass, Aransas Pass, as they grew. There is a possibility 
that he switched species somewhat in dozen or so stages and further there is a 
strong westward or southward current along these shores. How, then, could a 
cloud of several million shrimp larvae move directly across that current and hit 
a pass one-fourth of a mile wide—or a point less than 0.003 percent of the Texas 
coast—where passes are 33 miles apart on an average. And south of this point 
there is no place where white shrimp can raise for 1,000 miles. There is some- 
thing very strange about it all. Is there a great waste or loss of shrimp larvae? 
Do the numbers entering the passes determine next year’s crop or is there always 
an. oversupply? By a study of the incoming supply can we predict next year’s 
supply? How do these small atoms of life breast the forces of the ever-chang- 
ing sea? If you compare relative sizes to distances, the homing of the salmon 
is not a bit more marvelous. Here may be a main key to shrimp production. 


}. Why is it necessary to learn how variations in the environment relate to size 
of the broed? 


We know from other fisheries that the size of the annual crop is not usually 
related so much to the number of eggs laid, for there is nearly always a surplus, 
but to what happens in the environment immediately after spawning. After 
hatching the young are in the most helpless, vulnerable stage of their whole life. 

Unusual changes in temperature may kill them or strong currents may sweep 
them away. They are highly restricted in the kind of food they can eat and if 
the proper food is not present in ample quantity they may starve. We know 
nothing of these things and when you consider all the factors which must be 
just right for the microscopic young, the wonder is that you ever have a good 
crop. 


5. Why is it nece ssary to tag shrimp? 


Some tagging of shrimp has been done and the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
shown that shrimp migrate southward up to 300 miles in winter, along the South 
Atlantic coast, and return northward in the spring. But there is strong sus 
picion that these were very tough shrimp, like the centenarians in the human 
race who attribute their longevity to extensive use of whisky or tobacco. We 
need better tagging procedures. 
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We need to know not only where shrimp go but how fast they grow and how 
fast they die. That is the key to the whole proposition of protection. If you 
have a hundred pounds of shrimp that are going to be 125 pounds of shrimp a 
month hence, or even only 100 pounds of larger, better grade shrimp, they should 
be protected and not fished. On the other hand, if there are going to be only 79 
or 50 pounds left from this original 100 pounds, then they should be taken while 
taking is good. Both the mortality and the growth rate can be determined by 
tagging, with adequate sampling. 


6. What can be learned by studying shrimp in the laboratory? 


If we knew enough about the individual shrimp we could predict what shrimp 
would do in nature. We could study the influences of temperature, salinity, 
oxygen tension, turbidity, light, darkness, mud, food, other shrimp and several 
other factors upon shrimp. We might be able, if good methods were developed, 
to rear the various stages and learn them completely and even learn something 
that way about the rate of growth. I am curious to know why brown shrimp 
are caught best at night and the white shrimp by day. Why does one species 
school heavily while the other does not. There are dozens of questions which 
can be worked out and answered in the laboratory. 

The determination of proper tagging techniques will be essentially a laboratory 
job. 


7. Why study the ecology of an inside area with particular attention to shrimp? 


The inside grounds are the nursery grounds. There study is particularly im- 
portant for various reasons. In the first place these areas are subject to modi- 
fication by man, and in ways which might be harmful to shrimp. We don’t know 
what little shrimp eat (or the large ones either) and we don’t know what their 
chief enemies are. Is there an oversupply of young so that there is always 
heavy competition with one another—with shrimp eating shrimp—for space 
and food? In any case, if the nursery grounds change through natural or man- 
made changes in harmful ways, there will be no more shrimp. 

We have become cognizant in recent years of the effects of influences from 
land on bay animals. Dr. Huntsman of Canada says the herring population in 
the Bay of Fundy changed with currents and salinity. Dr. Malcolm Owen, 
formerly of the State of Louisiana Oyster Division, has stated that good oyster 
years follow years of heavy rainfall. Two of us from Port Aransas have re- 
cently submitted a paper showing that white shrimp production on the Texas 
coast has been strongly correlated with rainfall ever since 1927, when the fishery 
first got started. There are certain indications that the real correlation is with 
salinity of the water, and we have predicted a resurgence of the white shrimp 
population when we get some rain, but there seems to be no hope of a test 
soon. After about 8 years of drought we are almost 3 inches short so far this 
year. 

8. Why is it necessary to establish and maintain a history of changes in the area? 

Vast changes are taking place on this coast all the time. Recently a group of 
geologists from the Scripps Institution of Oceanography published a paper 
purporting to show that Texas bays, at the present rate of deposition will be 
filled up in 100 years. I'll bet they won’t be—but this highlights the situation. 

The Atchafalaya is trying to become the main outlet of the Mississippi. I 
have talked personally to people who forded it on horseback and crossed it on 
a little wooden footbridge about 90 years ago. Dr. Russell has stated that one 
of the largest deltas in the world is in the process of formation at the mouth 
of the Atchafalaya. These things have had vast effects on oyster reefs, some of 
which are known, and by and large the reefs seem to have moved landward dur- 
ing the past 60 years. But shrimp leave no tracks and we do not know what 
the effect on them has been. 

Every levee, drainage ditch, canal and spoil-bank changes the bay environment 
in some manner—and if we are ever to find out which way we are going, not only 
with respect to shrimp, but oysters and fish as well, we must study these changes 
and record their history. 

9. Why is it necessary to gather adequate statistics? 

It seems to me to be useless and unnecessary to enlarge upon this. Without it 
you could not tell if the fishery were increasing or failing. You would not know 
where your most productive areas were, or in turn when one declined and another 
increased. In fact, adequate statistics fit so closely into the biological program 
that it is a hand-in-glove proposition and the biologist cannot get very far in 
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portraying the whole picture without adequate production statistics. That mat- 
ter is self-evident and needs no further comment. 
10. Why is it necessary to differentiate the stocks? 

Are the stocks one or many? Do little shrimp entering Barataria Bay return 
home to where mama and papa came from, or is mama a Floridian and papa a 
lexan? Are the stocks so different that what happens in Mississippi has no in- 
fluence on Texas or is it all one big shrimp population, intermingling and com- 
mingling everywhere? You can never work out satisfactory conservation 
measures until the situation is known. 

Now each State has its own particular problems but the whole problem tran- 
scends all State lines and only if it is attacked as a whole will it be solved effi- 
ciently and in the foreseeable future. That fundamentally is the reason it is 
under consideration by this commission. 

In my estimation the value of this study will be of two kinds: First it will 
yield information of immediate practical value to an important industry, and 
second, it will add generally to the sum total of human knowledge. We are 
probably no more intelligent than the Greeks, Romans and Egyptians, but we 


know a great deal more. That vast increase in knowledge has come about be- 
cause people observed new facts and recorded them on paper for later genera- 
tions Please note that word recorded. It does no good to learn things and not 


record them in the publie record. Any scientist or member of a laboratory group 
or organization, such as this proposed shrimp research group purports to be, who 
discovers new facts and does not record them properly in print, is essentially 
practicing a fraud not only upon society as a whole, but upon the group and 
himself. For that reason the budget allows adequate funds for publication and 
those publications should start coming out within a few years after the work 
begins. 


(The foregoing was presented by Dr. Gordon Gunter at a reguiar meeting of the 
Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., March 
18-19, 1954. ) 

Mr. Henpry. Mr. Chairman, the Gulf States Marine Fisheries 
Commission heartily endorses the bill now under consideration by 
this committee, S. 2802, for it appears that through its passage funds 
may be made available to the Department of the Interior Fish and 
Wildlife Service to participate to a fuller measure in various media 
of research which are considered essential to the preservation of the 
fish resources of the United States. 

While there is apparent need for additional treatment of the fish- 
eries of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts as well as on the gulf, our 
commission would be derelict in its duty as interstate marine fisheries 
compact, assented to by the Congress ¢ and enabled through appropriate 
legislation by the States of Al: tbama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas, if it failed to point up some of the instances where the 
Federal Government could be of considerable assistance in the devel- 
opment of information based on scientific findings properly inter- 
preted which are basic requirements for the formulation of such 
regulatory procedures as are deemed necessary to the long-run good of 
the fisheries. 

The preponderance of the fisheries of the Gulf States and the Gulf 
of Mexico proper are in need of investigations of a biological, oceano- 
graphic, and meteorological CamEnete ‘r. The most important of these 
fisheries is the shr se fishery which has been estimated by the Fish 

nd Wildlife Service to have been at $48,770,000 to the fishermen 
in — The value at the processors’ level would have been esti- 
mated at a considerably higher figure. The volume landed during 
1953 at crulf ports tot: aled approximately 212,208,000 pounds, heads-on 
weight. The gulf shrimp fishery, which has probably had the bene- 
fit of less research than any other of the Nation’s top-ranking fishery, 
is treated in detail in a written statement submitted for the record. 
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My name is Charles E. Jackson, and I am general manager of the National 
Fisheries Institute, 1614 20th Street NW., Washington, D. C 

As has already been stated by our president, Mr. Bundy of Gloucester, Mass 
our governing body, the board of directors, has unanimously gone on record in 
support of S. 2802, H. R. 7641, and other bills directed to the same principle. 

To avoid repetition my remarks will be limited to only one phase of the program 
pertaining to fishery education and market development. 

One of the problems in increasing fish sales is the development of new custom- 





ers There is a larger potential here than in expanding sales to regular 
customers. Many people do not know how to prepare fish properly so as to bring 
out its natural qualities, and others have prejudices toward fish that have grown 
from childhood. People remember the bones they had to pick out of the fish, or 
the messy job of cleaning the fish 

One of the most important potential markets for fishery products lies in 
increasing the use of such products in the school lunch program. It is estimated 
that if each school child in this country were to be fed one meal per week, of 
fish, at the rate of the standard 2-ounce serving, approximately 150 million 
pounds of fishery products would be required during the school year. Not only 
would it bring to the children of this country a valuable source of delicious and 
nutritious food but it would also develop in the children an appreciation of the 
qualities of fishery products that would carry over into their adult lives when 
they will constitute the consumers of tomorrow. 

The most important single reason why fish are not served more often, and why 
prejudices against fish are so often formed, is a lack of knowing how to properly 


prepare fish in order to bring out their best natural qualities. This lack of fish 


cookery knowledge is true not only of the housewife but also of the persons 
responsible for preparing the school childrens’ meals. 

An important activity of the Fish and Wildlife Service is the program whereby 
trained home economists of the service conduct fish cookery demonstrations 
before the school lunch cooks, managers, and administrators. An average of 
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135 of these demonstrations have heen conducted annually. Since the program 


first started in 1946, about 725 demonstrations have been given in 36 States, to 
what is estimated to be personnel from 13 percent of the schools in this country. 
Limited as the coverage has been, its effectiveness has been demonstrated by 
postdemonstration surveys of the schools covered, in which the use of fish is 
compared after the Fish and Wildlife Service demonstrations to its use prior 
to the demonstrations. Increases of as much as SO percent have been recorded. 

There is a great need to increase the present coverage and the industry is 
hopeful that this legislation will be adopted so that this type of work may be 
expanded. It would permit the demonstrators to return to the States and con- 
duct refresher courses for the new personnel who have joined the schools. With 
the limited funds now available, refresher courses are few and far between. 
In addition, advantage could be taken of the opportunity to extend the program 
to include the summer workshops which are held each year by the various 
States to acquaint school personnel with the latest developments in their respec- 
tive fields. Coverage would also be extended to include the student home econo- 
mists attending college, so as to acquaint them with the budgetary and dietary 
idvantages of fishery products. 

In conducting its hool-lunel rogram, the Fish and Wildlife Service works 
directly with the State school-lunch director. Demonstrations are scheduled for 
entral locations to which the personnel from adjoining areas are invited to 
uttend. The program includes rural, urban, white, colored, and parochial 
schools. The usual attendance is about 50 persons, although as many as 250 

ave attended a single demonstration. The demonstration consists of the actual 

the-kitchen preparation of 6 appropriate recipes using local species of fish 

when possible. Contact with the local fish distributors is made prior to the 
emonstration by the fishery marketing specialist who accompanies the home 
economist. As a result of this predemonstration survey the Fish and Wildlife 
Service team can advise the school-lunch representatives of their best sources 
f good quality fishery products. The fish distributors are invited to attend, 
and are usually called upon to answer any local supply questions that the cooks 
nd managers may have. In many instances, schools are now making local pur- 
hases and eliminating the added costs and time losses they previously encoun- 

ered due to their lack of knowledge of local markets. Many of the distributors 
have arranged special delivery schedules for the schools so as to meet their 
nenu plans 

In between demonstrations the home economists develop new recipes at their 
veadquarters test kitchens These ree ipes are not only designed to be of appeal 
to the children but to fit the budgetary limitations of the schools and to take 

dvantage of fishery items in best local supply After heine thoroughly tested, 
the recipes are printed as official Fish and Wildlife Service publications and 
listributed at the next series of demonstrations. 

On the basis of the experience gained to date, the schools are eager for more 
fish cookery information and the principal reason for not serving fish regularly is 
their continued lack of knowledge as to the proper methods of preparation. 

This program is of direct interest and benefit to the local dealers and dis- 
tributors since the schools, in most instances, make local and recurring pur- 
chases. Even in areas where there is no regular fish dealer, the operators of 
frozen food locker plants, of which there are 11,000 in this country, benefit from 
the program As a result of new customers, these plants are encouraged to stock 
nereased quantities of frozen fishery products to sell to their regular locker 
patrons 

Mr. Chairman, in closing IT would like to suggest an amendment so that there 
will be no question as to the term “fishery products.” 

In addition to fish, shellfish, mollusks, and crustacea mentioned in S. 2802 and 
similar House bills the term “fishery products” generally is understood to in- 
clude marine animals snch as whales, seals, ete.; aquatic reptiles such as turtles: 
aquatic plants such as kelp. Trish moss, and agar, and sponges. Research and 
activities of the Fish and Wildlife Service are concerned with all of these and 
the products derived from them. 

Duties paid on such products in 1953 are estimated to be over $700,000. 
Thirty percent of this amount would be at least $210,000. 

All of the above items would be included in the definition of “fishery products” 
if the parenthetical clause were modified to read as follows: 

“(inelnding fish, mollusks, crustacea, equatic plants and animals, and any prod- 
vets thereof, including processed and manufactured products)”. 


Senator Durr. James E. Barr. 


} 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES E. BARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, TEXAS 
SHRIMP ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Barr. Mr. Chairman, my name is James E. Barr. I am the 
executive secretary of the Texas Shrimp Association, located at 
Brownsville, Tex. 

The commercial fishing of shrimp from ‘Texas ports is a fast-grow- 
ing industry. Concurrent with the growth, the past 5 years has seen 
the necessary capital investment for such fishing double. A 65-foot 
trawler completely rigged and ready to fish cost $25,000 in 1949. In 
1953 the same vessel cost $44,000. Increase in the number of boats 
fishing has made it necessary that the fleet seek shrimp in more dis- 
tant waters, W hich has been another cause ot increased capital invest- 
ment. Larger boats are nance for such fishing and larger boats cost 
more money. It is estimated that the industry investment in trawlers 
alone in Texas has hit the $25 million mark. Add to this figure an- 
other $10 million, the value of attendant installations such as unload- 
ing and processing facilities, trucks, repair shops, et cetera, the shrimp 
mdustry definitely assumes the proportions of big business. 

It is the present concern of the industry that there is imminent 
danger of the shrimp resource of Texas being depleted from overfish- 
ing. Such an eventuality would certainly jeopardize their present 
substantial investments. Regulatory measures toward preserving 
the resource seem to be the answer to this problem. Before any con- 
structive program of conservation can be advocated, there is the need 
of technological and biological data of a comprehensive nature so 
that the premises on which such a program can be built will be auth- 
oritative. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the indus try that without a ph anned 
program for the shrimp fishery, its present productivity will start 
declining. It is the judgment of not only our own industry, but of 
— ‘r segments of the fisheries, that the general obscurity under which 

» operate, relative to specie di ata is not only a detriment to present 
operations, but poses a definite barrier to the promulgation of con- 
structive as well as conservative plans for the future. 

S. 2802 is a vehicle by which the fishing industry can be afforded 
relief in this matter. It is the opinion of our section of the industry 
that this legislation has been introduced as a remedial measure, with 
the problems of fisheries in mind, and therefore I have been instructed 
to offer the assistance of our industry in support of the legislation. 

Senator Durr. All right, sit 

Mr. L. J. Hart, please. 


STATEMENT OF L. J. HART, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, GLOUCESTER 
FISHERIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Harr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lawrence J. Hart. I am 
pecretary of the Gloucester Fisheries Association. I am manager of 
the chamber of commerce at Gloucester, and I am also speaking today 
in behalf of the Gloucester Fishing Vessel Owners Association, the 
Gloucester Whiting Association, and his honor, the mayor of Glouces- 
ter, Benjamin A. Smith, who is not here. I would also like to record 
the mayor and the municipal council of the city of Gloucester in res- 
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pect to this bill, and we hope that this committee will report it 
favorably. 

I shall talk just about 1 minute. 

Senator Durr. Do you have a prepared statement that has been 
filed ? 

Mr. Harr. I have not, sir, no. Senator Saltonstall, in his state- 
ment this morning, which I think we all feel pretty admirably 
covered the entire situation, made this statement, and I shall quote: 

In the field of biological and oceanographic research, the most urgent need 
is to explore the reasons for the fluctuations in the supply of fish. 

As you gentlemen know, Gloucester is one of the leading fishing 
ports of the country. I suspect that perhaps 75 percent of the entire 
economy of that city centers around that industry. The people have 
lived by the sea and from the sea I guess, for more than three cen- 
turies now, and it is our basic industry today. 

In respect to what the Senator stated, I just wanted to leave with 
the committee three figures which show the urgency of biological 
research to see what is happening to the supply of fishes in the ocean. 
I think one of the witnesses this morning, Mr. Kaylor, very concisely 
stressed the importance of biological research. 

In the past mackerel has been one of the important species landed 
at_ the port of Gloucester. I have figures here for each year for the 
past 15 years, but I am covering the past 10-year period. 

Over the last 10-year period mackerel has dropped from a high 
of 32 million pounds per year to a low of 2.6 million pounds last 
vai 

Now, what has happened to mackerel we don’t know. It is a 
surface fish, a migratory fish, and when you drop from 32 million 
down toa little over 2 million in a period of 10 years—— 

Senator Durr. In what period of time—10 years. 

Mr. Harr. Ten years. 

Senator Durr. Has there been anything unusual in the way of 
a large number of people fishing for them during that period ? 

Mr. Harr. No; I venture to say that perhaps the same number of 
boats have tried to engage in mackerel fishing, but they have just 
not been able to find the mackerel. 

Senator Durr. Are they using a different type of net? 

Mr. Hart. No, the same type of nets. 

Now, ocean perch, which perhaps constitutes 75 percent of the 
total landings at Gloucester—and in recent years our landings have 
been up to 250 million pounds a year. Now we have seen ocean 
perch within the past 10 years drop from 177 million down to 88 
million last year. 

Pollock used to be a substantial fish specie landed at Gloucester. 
Within the past 10 years landings in that specie alone have dropped 
from 18.6 million down to 4.5 million. 

Senator Durr. What type of fish ? 

Mr. Harr. That is pollock; it is a specie of ground fish. 

Senator Durr. Yes, I know what it is. 

Mr. Harr. So I think, as Senator Saltonstall pointed out, there 
is a real need of a biological and oceanographic survey of all of these 
different species, I mean over the entire country, the Pacific coast, 
the gulf, and along the Atlantic coast. It is very important to places 
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Mr. Harr. I think that concludes my statement. 

Senator Durr. Senator? 

Senator Magnuson. No questions 

Senator Durr. Thank you, sir. Dr. Procter of the Massachusetts 


Ol it e chnology. 
wide Ver Duin with the Great Lukes area, 
STATEMENT OF CLAUDE VER DUIN, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
FEDERATION OF FRESHWATER FISHERIES 


Mr. Ver Dury. Mr. Chairman, Senator, my name is Claude Ver 
Duin, and I represent the Fed 
he Great e akes area, \ ith henge 


Have a 


ration of Freshwater Fisher es from 
ca ‘ 
uarters at 406 Howard Street, Grand 


The f ition is con posed of commerci: | fishermen operating on 
the waters ee the Great Lakes and the midwestern rivers th the states 
of Mim ta, Wiseensin, Hlimois, Michigan, Lowa, and Missouri. i 
Hii happy (oO appear ils i] port if Senate ! 1] Zouy ind Ho Ise bill (641 


that if pa ssed will enable the United States Fish and Wildlite Service 


to render some additional and urgently needed services to a rapidly 
declining freshwater fi hery, 

We have a distinct problem on the Great Lakes which T am sure 
has not be n touched upon by tl previous withes The fisheries of 
the three upper Great Lakes, namely, Superior, Michigan, and Huron, 
} t ed vit] the pi Heck ¢ tf 9 omplet collapse | cause of the my i 
sion of the sea lamprey, a Vik us marine predator. ihe sen lampreys, 
which have thie rorigimn along the east coust. have been foun Wn Lake 
Ontario for mn thar 10 vear I) IOO1 t » first specimel! to be 


noted west of t he Wel aes) anal was discovered in the Detroit River. 
During the next 4 vears additional specimens were found in Lake 
Huron and as far west as Lake Michigan, near Milwaukee, Wis. 


By 1936 the parasites had succeeded in establishing spawning runs 


in several Lake Huron streams, and badly searred lake trout began to 
appear mn the commercial cateh By 1940 the eatch of lake trout in 
Lake Huron began to decline, and for the first time less t] ia million 


pounds ot this species Wills produced by the Michigan fishermen. In 
a period of 8 years the annual production of lake trout from Lake 
Huron dropped from its normal average annual figure of a million 
and a quarter pounds to 4,000 pounds. There have been no lake trout 
taken from Lake Huron since 1950. 

A program designed to bring the sea lampreys under control was 
drawn up in 1941 by members of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Michigan Department of Conservation and repre- 
sentatives of the industry, but could never be carried out because of 
the shortage of critical materials and manpower brought on by the 
war. During the war years the lampreys spread from Lake Huron, 
through the Straits of Mackinac and into Lake Michigan. The para- 
sites worked their way southward through Lake Michigan, wiping out 
the trout population as they went. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-four was the last year in which the 
Lake Michigan fishermen produced their average number of lake trout, 
amounting ‘to approximately 614 million pounds. Each succeeding 
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howed marked declines in trout production until in 1952 only 
O09 pounds were produced from the entire lake. Lake Michigan, 
like Lake Huron, is now void of lake trout, the fish that had always 
been the backbone of the industry up until the advent of the sea 
lumprey. 
Senator Durr. |] hey are aii gone in those two lakes, are they ¢ 


Mr. Ver Dury. Yes, sir: and the lampreys are now at work in the 
eastern end of Lake Superior 

Senator Durr. Did the y come in from the sea ? 

Mr. Ver Duin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Durr. They came through Lake Erie but didn’t stay there. 

Mr. Ver Duin. That is reht. For some reason Lake Erie is not 
suitable habitat for the lamprey. 

Senator Durr. Have any of these new electrical devices for killing 
fish when they come up tospawn been installed there ? 


Mr. Ver Dt m. They have been on Lake Superior, and the pattern 
of de« line that has been established for both Lake Huron and Lake 
Mich wan is not being meshes in Lake Supe ‘rior. Th: inks to the pro- 
gram of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, and a new in- 


terest on the part of the C: anadian Government, the spawning runs 
are being checked and the trout fishery maintained. We believe that 
the work that the Government is doing there is effective. 

A serious cut in the appropriation for lamprey control work on 
Lake Superior for the 1954-55 fiscal year may bring about a sharp 
curtailme nt of this alk. and the Lake Superior trout could easily be 
lost. to the | mpreys. 

Senator Di rr. What is the character of the appropriations for the 
current year for that work ¢ 

Mr. Ver Dury. The request was for 400,000, and the Bureau of the 
Budget has recommended only 180,000, which is not going to be ade- 
quate to do the job. 

Senator Durr. I think that is an unwise saving of public funds 
myself at that spot. 

Mr. Ver Dury. I think so, too. 

The disappearance of the lake trout has forced the commercial 
fishermen to seek new sources of income, and they have turned to the 
cheaper, coarser, and less desirable species to maintain their produc- 


tion. Chub fishing, as an example, was a seasonal operation back in 
1940 os trout were abundant. In that year the total production of 
chubs from Lake Michigan was only 1,647,500 pounds. ‘This has risen 


steadily since the decline of the trout, and in 1952 a total of 11,097,600 
pounds were produced. These fish must be smoked before being 
offered to the public. We have now reached the point where the 
supply of chubs exceeds the demand, and the fishermen are again 
faced with a new problem, that of finding an increased market for 
their production. 

Other snecies, such as suc me sheepshead, smelt, carp, and herring 
are being produced in ever-increasing quantities since the fishing effort 
has been shifted from the ence-prized trout to the cheaper varieties. 
The fishermen find it diticult to market these relatively unknown fish 
in competition with better known species imported from the interior 
lakes of Canada. 

Incidentally, the loss of the lake trout to the lake fishermen, being 
the highest priced fish, now runs approximately $314 million a year, 
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based upon the production that we had in years prior to the advent of 
the lamprey, and based upon the price that they would bring on the 
market today. 

The scientists who are working on the problems of the lake fisheries 
now predict that unless something can be done to harvest and utilize 
the rapidly increasing population of bloaters, a forage fish on which 
the lake trout thrived, the industry will be faced with an even greater 
problem. The bloaters are becoming so abundant that they foul the 
nets that the fishermen set for other species, there by curtailing the 
catch ot the more desirable fish. The scientists predict that unless 
some method can be found for removing the bloaters they will eventu- 
ally become so thick that all of the fish in the lakes will become dwarfed 
in size because of a shortage of food. 

The invasion of the Great Lakes by the sea lamprey has so com- 
pletely upset the balance of nature that new problems are presenting 
themselves with each passing month. There is an immediate need for 
an intensified lamprey-control program; an increased research pro- 
gram that will enable the proper authorities to bring back the lake 
trout and again establish the balance of nature, once the parasites have 
been brought under control; and a marketing program that will en- 
able the lake fishermen to dispose of the species that they are now 
producing. 

We know of no better way to accomplish this than through the use 
of funds derived from duties on imported fishery products that, in 
themselves, panne the industry with a very pressing prea. The 
fishermen I represent heartily endorse the bills that would divert a 
portion of the income from duties on fishery products to projects de- 
signed to help our domestic fisheries. In their behalf I urge you, as 
members of this committee, to re port favorably on the bill now before 
you for consideration. 

Senator Durr. What were the fish that the lake trout primarily 
lived on? 

Mr. Vir Dury. The bloaters, a member of the herring family. 

Senator Durr. v. — no commercial value, have they ¢ 

Mr. Ver Dury. Not at the present time, and we know of no way to 
take them in qui mathe and it is one of the reasons why we are in 
support of this bill, because we think that research is very badly needed 
to help us find a way to reduce the tremendous populations of these 
forage fish that are in Lake Michigan. 

Senator Durr. They have taken practically all the food from every- 
thing else. I take it. 

Mr. Ver Dury. That is right, sir 

Senator Durr. How about your whitefish ? 

Mr. Ver Dury. Whitefish are not too seriously affected by the lam- 
prey because they are a shallow-water fish, and the lamprey during 
the time of its parasite period is principally a deep-water fish. 

But the whitefish fishery is one that throughout history has been 
marked by extreme fluctuations. They will be abundant for a period 
of years, and then they will drop toa low point. 

Senator Durr. How about the cisco? 

Mr. Ver Dutn. The cisco, commonly referred to in Lake Erie, of 
course, has been gone from the commercial catch for many years. 

Senator Durr. Has it disappeared in the other of the Great Lakes? 
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Mr. Ver Dury. We have a counterpart to the cisco on Lake Michigan 
in the chub, and that has increased because that fish, too, was preyed 
upon by the lake trout, but we have fear for the chubs because the 
bloaters ire Now sompeting with it for food, and we have a possibility 
of a dwart population, is I said before. so we have many varied and 
complex problems on the lakes, and we certainly endorse this bill, 
beliey ng that it would make available some funds that would help us 


Solve our pro lems and reestab] sh the lake fisheries. 


Senntor Macnuson. You wouldn't want the passage of this bill to 
interfere with the special investigation that we voted for the lamprey 4 

Mr. Ver Duin. No, sir: no, but we feel . 

Senator MAGNUSON. Becaus l remember that has been before this 
com ttee a couple rf yeal ao’ beca e that appeared to be a real 


Mr. Ver Dury. It is, but we have another problem now. We have 


been forced to e« neentl ite on the cheaper, the coarse, the less desirable 
spe of fish in order to maintain production now that the trout is 
or \ we are fi Wing it 1 reasil oly ditheult to market these lesser 
known varieties, and we believe that there again, funds that might be 
mace lable through t] would help us solve our marketing 
provbiem 

~ Senator Durr. I thoroughly agree with vou that the $75,000 now 
provided by law is utterly inadequate considering for instance, the 
seriousne of that lampres problem on the Great Lakes. 


Mr. \ ER 11 IN. Yes, SIT, ‘| hank Vou. 
enator Durr. Dr. Wilbur Chapman. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILBERT M. CHAPMAN, DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH, AMERICAN TUNA BOAT ASSOCIATION 


Dr. CITAPMAN. M\ name is W. M Chapmat I am director of re 

eal for the American Tuna Boat Association in San Diego, Calif. 
Lam here also sneakine on behalf of the Fishermen’s Cooperative As 
iation, a group of fishermen fishing by the purse seine method in 
San Piedro, Calif. 
i want to endorse thoroughly the bill before us with the additional 
amendment that Senator Saltonstall has suggested of an advisory com- 
mittee to aid the Fish and Wildlife Service in working out the details 
of the bids. 

I would like to make only a few brief remarks about our special 
problems. 

We fish for tuna. We ordinarily catch about 15 percent by value 
of the fish caught in the country. For the past 4 years we have been 
pressed very bitterly between 2 millstones; 1, rising cost of operations, 
and second, the importation of tuna from Japan which has kept our 
prices very low. 


Senator Durr. Is that discovery of tuna in large quantities in the 
South Pacifie increasing your difficulties / 

Dr. Coarman. Well, the Japanese are exploiting those discoveries. 
They haven't served us very much to this present date. 

Our problem, since we apparently are not going to get any tariff 
relief from Japanese tuna, therefore, is to reduce our cost of operation 
so that we can stay in our own market. 
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We believe it is possible by increased oceanographic research in our 
area, Which would enable the fishermen to get a load quicker than they 
can do now, which of course means his primary cost of vessel opera- 
tion, if he could cut a week off “ trip, a 3-month trip, so he would 
save substantially and be able to lower the price of his tuna so he 
could compete better with the J: apanese product in this market. 

Our area is very large, and the amounts of money hecessary for 
oceanographic research are substantial. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice does not have those funds for it, and we think if this bill passes, 
that the needs of our Industry will be added to those of the other 
fishing industries around the country and be partially met by the 
funds to be provided herein. We thoroughly agree with the substance 
of the bill and hope that you gentlemen will 1 report it out favorably. 

Senator Magnuson. Doctor, let us get away from your tuna a 
minute. You see, Mr. Chairman, he is the expert who used to be 
head of our fisheries school. and he fished in the South Pacifie for a 
long time. What do you carer has | happer ied to the P ilehard ? 

Dr. CHAPMAN. Well, thi pilchard, Senator, have dropped from an 
average production of ra ) tons a vear down to lecc than 3.000 


tons this last vear 


We are beginning to find out pretty well what was the occasion for 
that, a shift in ocean currents. Research was me in that area to 
determine the effects of the ocean on the salmon’s life, on its success 
fully eetting back to the streams. 

You know, of cou se, the salmon 1 eld has dropped if most sub 
stantially in the same period of years, and a substantial part of that 
trouble anyw Wisa sociated with thing hap] ning in the ocean which 

| yu ‘arther into t in 


we Go not know about. We have to reach 
t and get more informatio} 
Senator Magnuson. If vou did know some of those things. vou 


. 1 1 } ] 4 . . 4] ) tyes 
might be able to economicaliv have better Gages 1n ne dustry of 


on our coa 


tuna, salmon 

Dr. CHoapMan. Certainly. 

Senator Magnuson, Investments, time of fishing, and everything 
else. 

Dr. CHarpman. I would like to make a brief illustrative example. 
Last vea 
10 vessels fishing in that area during December, January, | Febru 
‘he’ d perhaps 500 ton of tuna. During the same period 
of time this year the same number of vessels landed. i mut 20.000 ton 
of tuna. 


l in the southern area ofl the const of Kqu wdor we i id 35 or 


ary. T] 


The onlv difference in the two situations was not the amount of 
men involved, the aaa of boats involved, amount of fish involved, 


but the oceanographic situation this year was extremely favorable. 


Last year it was extremely unfavorable, and so with the same amount 
of area, of effort, we substantially increased our catches. 

Now, we need to know, to be able to predict, where these favorable 
situations or circumstances are going to occur and where the un- 
favorable situations or circumstances are going to occur so we can 
avoid the unfavorable circumstances and expend our effort in the 
favorable circumstances, and by that means we can reduce our cost 
of operation sufliciently that we can get our price down to where 
we don’t care what the Japanese do—we can get under them in this 
market; without that we cannot. 
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oe nator Magnuson. With all vour experience in research, this is 
the kind of a job that is so broad—the point I am trying to make is, 
this wouldn’t be just a research for the tuna or pilchard or salmon, 
but the same factors might affect all of them. 

Dr. CrarmMan. Quite so, because the ocean circulation in the western 
half of the Pacifie is all hooked in together. You get a movement in 
one section, and it affects the other section. 

Senator Magnuson. It would be quite difficult even if the tuna 
people themselves—who spend some money on research—if they didn’t 
like to go beyond just what their own product is. 

Dr. Cuarpman. That is right. 

Senator Magnuson. Whereas there are broad factors that affect 
the whole fishing industry. 

Dr. CuapmMan. Of the west coast. 

Senator Magnuson. As to the people from New England, the same 
thing. 

Dr. CHAPMAN. Quite so. 

Senator Magnuson. That is the kind of job the Federal Government 
should he doing. 

Dr. Cuarman. That is right, look forward to this bill to provide 
the funds for it. 

Senator Magnuson. If we enlarge this program do we have the 
manpower ¢ 

Dr. Cuarman. Yes, I think manpower is not a substantial trouble. 
It was directly after the war, you remember, when we were short 
of scientific help. Now we have had a period of years to train young 
men and the school fisheries turned out a good many graduates in 
that length of time and other institutions around the country. I 

should say skilled manpower is not one of our lacks at the present 
time. What we lack is the money to employ them. 

Senator Maanuson. It probably would stimulate—— 

Dr. CHarpmMan. The training of them; that is right. 

Senator Magnuson. The people to get into this kind of work, have 
better potential. 

Dr. Cuarman. That is quite correct, sil 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you. 

Senator Durr. Patrick McHugh. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK McHUGH, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
ATLANTIC FISHERMEN’S UNION, BOSTON 


Mr. McHueu. My name is Patrick McHugh, secretary-treasurer, 
Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, Boston. 

The Atlantic Fishermen’s Union is pleased to join in supporting 
S. 2802 as the original bill, filed some years ago in the House of 
Representatives by then Congressman Kennedy, was drafted by this 
union. 

This bill represents, we believe, a first step in placing the fisheries 
ina very small way on a parity with agriculture. Agriculture rightly 
has had the support of the Federal Government not only in moves 
for a standard research into the chemistry and other sciences relating 
to foods but also in efforts for improved and more orderly production 
and marketing of farm commodities. The fisheries has similar needs 
and, like acriculture, is'from time to time confronted by excess sup- 
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plies and falling incomes. Whether the cause is due to depression at 
home or simply as a result of sheer productive ability, the results are 
the same. 

To the industry as a whole this problem of excess supplies in certain 
instances and an undersupply in others calls for immediate serious 
study. Anything that can be done from a technological and biological 
standpoint should be done to help minimize as much as possible the 
various problems of the industry. 

This requires a considerable amount of money as the fishing banks 
cover a vast area, extending out approxim: - ly 200 miles from shore 
and along the coast from Cape Hatteras to Labrador. Sufficient 
money has not been available to do the oak that should be done in 
this field. This know-how can only be obtained through investigation 
and experimentation, and it is all the more necessary now because of 
the impact of cheap foreign imports on the industry, along with the 
depletion of much of our tishing grounds which caused this industry 
to receive several million dollars less for its product during the year 
of 1953 than it did for any of the previous several years, and at the 
present time is faced with more serious problems than at any time 
in its history. 

The finding of new areas that can be fished is very important. Also 
the utilizing of species of fish not now being used commerically as 
well as the freezing of fish at sea which is one of the most important 
are vitally needed by this industry. Also the equipping of a couple of 
Government vessels with Fishlube or Fishcope to scout around the 
banks and spot schools of fish on the bottom, possibly deeper than 
we usually fish at present, would be tremendously helpful to this in- 
dustry as we know that the European countries have had to fish in 
deeper water than we normally do and also we should experiment on 
catching fish off the bottom in whatever depths they may be schooling. 

Presently the largest single specie caught in New England can 
normally be caught only in the daytime as when night comes they leave 
the bottom and do not go down again to the bottom until after day- 
light. Consequently, nearly half the time — on fishing banks is 
lost as the boats lay idle until it becomes pra eal to fish again. 

If some way could be found to keep on fishing and catch fish when 
they are schooling off the bottom. the trips could be shortened con- 
sidaeuly as this time lost occurs in most any type of groundfishing, 
and the development of gear to overcome this problem would be a 
tremendous asset. 

Commercial fishermen, for economic reasons, cannot afford to spend 
time experimenting because _ a vessel is on the fishine banks, all 
of their time must necessarily be spent in trying to catch a trip as 
quickly as possible. If this money is forthcoming, then no doubt some 
of the regul: ar fishing boats could be used to do a certain amount of 
this work such as trying in deeper water and developing, if possible, 
equipment with v hich fich could be caught at any time. 

While we have had a boat in New England this past few years to 
develop the freezing of fish at sea, there never has been e nough mone Vv 
available except for a few months in the summertime, whereas investi- 
gation and experimentation is a full-time job, and there should be 
money available to carry it on all year round. 

Nearly Z vears ago when the scallop beds became fished out off of 
New York, this organization called on the State and Federal Govern- 
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ments to make an investigation into the matter as the fishermen felt 
that some nd of conservation was needed for the scallop fishery and 
Want iable conservation measures put into effect similar to the 
Northwest Atlantic Treaty regulations which were put into effect for 


the grou dfi AUST) Part of the money could very well be used 


tcl ul 


pies 
fo aid the se O} lustry in overcoming Its problems as the maustry 


Phere are other problem the fishing indu try \ hich we have not 
mentioned. but 1 1 we believe are sufficiently covered by others 


appearing berore youl Olimnittee. Knuowine that the solution, to a 
“> a | 
orent ext { ( pencs Lips Wied ite research imtoo those probiems, 
_ 9 i 
\ ! re prussa Ot ti Dill 
- 1] ‘ } + +] ‘ } ,1] \ vb » 
Senator Durr. Wew ive ti ispend at this time because we have 
: : 
1 i othess ite lioor and vote 
\\ ere 1) 1 short recess Was taken.) 
- r Dur Mr. Ed \ 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD W. ALLEN, COMMISSIONER, INTERNA- 
TIONAL PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


i ) I } now changed to Interna 
P i¢@ Halibut Comn on, and [am present chairman of that 
( I wasal rece ly appointed to the International North 
> | at Com) n created bh i treaty between Japan, 
7 ' 1 
( { | I was ror i4 years on the inter- 
Salm | Commission, so I have had a 
‘ ( { Tt onal ispect of the i herie 
! er and alse I ly 1! way resenting fishery 


i (ontere \ in « Zit 1 representing 
} ( tT the Facil ( \ irom Ala Kal 
\ t he « ! ! Dut t! Lal ( nd the differ- 
" tention to n l ~s0T i very OMmMpre 

‘ on 
| ority ft ) ror f by ise 1 ive not held a 
with ‘ i la oO } V onvineed that all of 
{ d all of parate ter would support this 
rie ire, l if IS my person | opinion, but I have no a hority to 

I them 
Tol Mae on has ment ned the fuatiol of the salmon in- 
fall prod t101 rom al iximum of in ex ess 
ot sn on cases to a little over » million Cases, ind it is in a very 
mdition. I might mention also that Mr. Walford of the 
l | Wildlife Service wa illing to my attention a few minutes 
; 7 ; ae 

og ( the plik Sainon fast year having practically disappeared. 
In connection with these two points, the disappearance of the pink 
salmon and the reduction of the salmon g% nerally, [ should like to 
point out the fact that altho oh we have conducted through the 
various agencies of the Gi ient and of the States and of the com- 


I ssions onside rable invest rat 1i0n of s i.lmon. we have never, 1n mv 
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opinion, conducted any adequate investigation of the migration of 
salmon at sea 

Senator Durr. Do you have any idea where they go when they leave 
the coast ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Practically none. We know that salmon are found up 
and down the coast. The Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission has 
done some very good work in talking that up and down the coast 
as to king salmon. 

Senator Durr. Have they ever been identified far out to sea? 

Mr. Auuen. Practically, no. There have been a few instances, 
isolated instances, but on the whole I think it is a safe statement to 
say that we know practically nothing about the general sea migra- 
tion of the salmon industry ‘which, until this recent falling off, was 
probably the most t valuable single fishe 1's of the United States. 

Senator Durr. As the salmon have fallen off, to whatever cause, 
have any other fish in qui untity been brought in more numerous than 
they were before this migration started ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. From ~~ same area / 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir 

Mr. AuuEN. No. 

Senator Durr. Nothing has taken their place / 

Mr. Auten. Nothing has taken their place. 

Senator Durr. I don’t mean in quality. I mean by reason of ocean 
currents or some on or change mn sea life: ho other fish has come in 

s they have gone out ? 

Mr. Anuen. We know of no other fish. 

Senator Magnuson. Has the halibut run stayed pretty steacly ¢ 

Mr. Auten. I am olad you asked that question, Senator, because 
that brings out a point that I don’t think has been mentioned. Maybe 
it has been mentioned, but it has not been dwelt upon. 

This International Fisheries Commission dealt only with halibut, 
but I believe it his as con lucted the most thorough, syste mi atic " and con- 
inuous investigation of any ocean fishery that has ever been conducted, 
and it started right out from the beginning in depending upon scien- 
tific investigation: the basis of its regulations, and its activities is 
thoroughgoing, thoroughly planned, long-term, scientific investiga- 
tion, and the result is that it took that halibut fishery at a time when 
it was so depleted that it was hardly worthwhile for the fishermen to 
vo out and fish and has built it up into what I believe is the best 

stabilized ocean fishery anywhere to be found. 

Senator Magnuson. I was just going to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
that is probably the best example of what you can clo on this sort of 
thing. 

Senator Durr. Yes. It might be interesting just for the general 
public information to make a few observations as to some of the 
things that happened to bring that about. 

Mr. Auten. Well, when the Commission took charge of this investi- 
gation in 1924, almost nothing was known about the life history of the 
halibut, and so the first thing they set out to do was to gain the infor- 
mation as to how the halibut was spawned, where it spawned, what 
the life history of the young was and carrying it right through, the 
maturity of the fish, and their life expectancy, every phase of that 
life history, and it was quite a revelation. 
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Now. in doing that I should also like to point out that that Commis- 
sion, although I do like to boast a little bit about it because I do think 
it has done such an outstanding job—although it has done this, it has 
never even owned a vessel, but when we conducted our investigations 
out at sea, we put our scientists right out on fishing boats. We char- 
tered fish boats and stuck our scientists on fish boats and sent them out 
like the fishermen go, and they get their information with scientific 


accuracy, but with great discomfort, but we do get the facts. 
Qin whole program has bee Nn based upon the accurate collection of 
those facts. Having those tl we we analyze the situation to see what 


should be done, and we found that if you would hold the catch down 
to a figure which was ‘ha or somewhat under the reproduction or 
increase ability of this fishery, you could gradually build it up. 

Senator Durr. How did you do that? 

Mr. Auten. By our measurements of what you call the potenti- 
alities of the fishe ry, how long those fish live, what the weight is from 
vear to year. 

Senator Magnuson. How do you effect that? 

Senator Durr. How did you enforce that regulation ? 

Mr. Atten. The way we enforce that regulation is this: We est) 
mate the quantity, the poundage of fish—in January, for instance, 
of this year, we held our meeting, and we estimated the poundage of 
fish that we considered could be safely caught and still leave a little 
margin of gain. We divide the whole fishery into areas, and oe 
we say, “You can catch so many pounds,” say 25 million pounds i 
area 2. 

Senator Durr. How do you enforce that regulation? That is what 
I am getting at. 

Mr. Auten. Then our fisheries’ statisticians keep a very close watch 
on the catch, and in area 2, for instance, this one I am saying with 

5 million pounds, more than about 12 days ahead of the time when 
ies believe that 25 million pounds will be caught, they report that 
to the Commission, and the Commission issues an order saying that 
12 days from now the season will be closed. 

Senator Durr. You can enforce that under penalties, can you? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. We don’t do the enforcement ourselves. The 
Coast Guard, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the customs service 
actually do the enforcement, but we give the regulations. Our statis- 
ticians and biologists are so accurate that I think in the history of our 
Commission—I don’t believe they have ever missed over 5 percent in 
prophesying the date at which that poundage will be caught. It is 
just a remarkable system of accuracy. 

Senator Durr. That makes good sense to me. Under what legal 
authority is that done? 

Senator Magnuson. This is a joint commission between Canada and 
the United States, and they participate, too? 

Mr. Atien. Yes, the Commission does consist of two United States 
Commissioners and two Canadian Commissioners, one from the offi- 
cial Government agencies, for instance, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the United States. 

Senator Durr. How long has that been in operation ? 

Mr. Atten. The Commission was established in 1924, but its first 
year of regulation was 1932. 
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Senator Durr. You have seen a gradual buildup from that time / 

Mr. Auten. There has been a gradual buildup from that time, a 
steady and gradual—when I say “steady,” there has been a steady 
trend. There have been years when there was a slight fluctuation 
of SUCCeSSIVe increase or successive decrease, but over the period of 
years there has been a steady, gradual increase of that fishery until 
we believe we have it it very close to the maximum that the banks 
will stand, and now our problem is to get that maximum. 

Our very success has been our handicap. ‘The fishery has become 

» attractive that fishermen have come into it from other fisheries in 
great numbers, thereby increasing our problem of management and 
catching this quota in such a short time that it is very much more diffi- 
cult to have accurate statistics and also, it is difficult to get the maxi- 
mum for this additional reason, that in some parts of the area the best 
fishing is in May: some parts in June; some parts in August; and 
some parts in September; and until the treaty was amended last year, 
we didn’t have the power to have different seasons in the same area. 
We could just say that this whole area has to be open in, say, spring. 
Then they catch the quota, and we close it. The result was that some 
parts of the area were not fished at the right time in order to get the 
maximum catch, and we are now confronted with that problem of 
trying to figure out how we can manage that so as to get the maximum 
catch from every part of the area. 

Senator Durr. What does that catch run to now ? 

Mr. Auirn. A little over 60 million pounds is the annual catch. 
When we took hold in 1932, the catch in 1931 had been 43 million, 
and we have now brought it up to in excess of 60 million by a gradual 
process. 

Senator Durr. That is wonderful. 

Mr. Auten. And as I say, the point particularly that I wanted to 
make, the two points in that connection were that it is based upon 
factual, scientific, factual information and a long, continuous program. 

Senator Durr. Can you refer me to any report on this thing in 
detail? I would like to read it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; we have published reports of the work of the Com- 
mission, and we would be very glad to 

Senator Durr. I would be very anxious to see them. 

Mr. Atuen. We would be very glad to furnish those. 

The next point that I wish to make is in regard to the cooperation 
which was referred to; 1 believe Senator Magnuson referred to that. 

I want to say one other thing on that continuity. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service has been frequently criticized in the past for not 
accomplishing things, and I have been one of the critics at times, but 
frankly, I think they have been up against a handicap that they 
couldn't do: anything about, and that was that the *y didn’t have enough 
people or enough funds so that they could meet the [ mands that were 
being made upon them from all over the country. California would 
want something and they would have to send the men to California. 
Massachusetts would want something and they would have to send 
them there. Alaska the same way, and they couldn't have that con- 
tinuity which I think is one of the basic reasons for the success of our 
halibut commission. 
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lator Magnuson. Then on international matters they were never 
at any policy level. You remember how lone it took us to finally get 
some ‘body in the State De partment at some policy level to make these 
kinds of good agreements, dealing with ministers of fisheries in 
other countries ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Senator Magnuson and Senator Saltonstall were 2 of 
the 3 Senators that went with us to the State Departme nt and finally 
ucceeded in persuading them to establish a fishery division to hi indle 
these international aspects. 

Senator Durr. That is wonderful work. 

Mr. Auten. The fishing industry was certainly very grateful to 
both of them for that. Dr. ( Chapman was the first one to occupy 
that position. Mr. Harrington is the present occupant, and I might 
mention that [ told Dr. Chapman he should have mentioned that he 
rot his eat l\ training from our halibut commission. 

On this matter of cooperation, there has not always been perfect 
cooperation, but I would like to Say this, that I have been putting in 
some time discussing the situation with Mr. Farley, and I feel very 
hopeful of results from the future from his positive assurances of 
trying to coordinate the fishing activities and cooperate with the 
various agencies and eliminate any feeling of competition or jealousy, 
but all try to strive to the same end, and his at titude has been most 
encourag gy anditisa ple: sure to state that because I think it bodes 
well for the future. 

The othe point that I wished to make was the one that Senator 


Salt tall mentioned about an amendment. I was just a little fearful 
that «a technical construction of the bill as drafted might be that any 


inve Mmavcion had to be dire: tly connected with transportaion, and, 
of course, that would hil dl Cap the use of these funds, because it Says 
here “to promote the ire flow of domestically produced fishery 
produ tS 1n commerce. 

If you had to apply that criterion to every use of these funds, it 
might be a limitation that would be most unfortunate, and so that was 
the basis of my suggest ion. 

Senator Magnuson. You think your suggested language clarifies 
that 7 

Mr. Auten. That was the purpose of the language which I sug- 
gested, to be sure that we could conduct these various biological investi- 
vations that have been mentione d by the senatol h mself, and by you, 
and by all the other witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. LINEHAN, GENERAL MANAGER, SEAFOOD 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Mr. Linen an. Mr. Chairman, Senator, my name is John F. Line- 
haa ,» LEI eral manager a Seafood Producers Association in New Bed- 
ford, Mass. I am also a commissioner in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries C ommission. 


| am here today representing the sea lop segment of the fishing 
ndu try in the es nited states. Most of t the sea scallops produced by 
our domestic dustry are found in the North Atlantic area, and the 


istry re pre sents about a Sl4 m llion annual payroll. The scallop 
bed S ¢ hiefiv loeat ted in New Bedf ra, but there are operations out of 
Maine, New York, New Jersey, and other Massachusetts ports. 
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The seallop fishery is in dire need of a research program. We in 
the industry are of the Opinion that the scallop beds are being over 
fished, but we have no evidence to substantiate this opinion. There 


has never been any research carried on in this fishery and the n dustry 


tself has neither the organization nor the facilities to carry on its 
own program The necessity for biological research 1s immediat 
In 1955 the ex vessel price of s llops dropped to a level where the 
boats could no longer operate at a profit. We have lost 25 percent 
of our scallop fleet in the past vear. 

Some of our boats have gone south: some have been converted to 
oroundfish drage@ers, and me are tle | ip to plers because the owners 


More effi ent methry | of operant on must be determ ned. The \ e| 
pel init of etl rt m t pe cre ad, and this can come about « ly 
through technological research. Only one question will faze us i 


near future { the status quo continues. Will the seallop become 


extinet ly pore the ownel cre completely brok , Or Vice Versa 


if Dt You are answering that vourself. I assume 

Mr. Linen an. Well, that is a question in our minds, | think: one 
or the other Ww l| happel li the status quo does re} 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, I feel—and those of us in the sea-scallop 
ndustry feel that Senate ZSO2 must be pa ed and funds made avail 

( fo. <4 eh in the llop hery o tha we may know what 
teps to 1 ike to col rve tn ndustrv for the future and what we 
hh ist do to ncerease the etheic C\ of ou operatlol 

Phank vou verv mu h for your attention. 


Senatol Duwurt Is there anv other witness who wishes to be I rad? 
Without objection, I would like to insert in the record at this time 
i letter which I have received from Mr. Arthur B. Jarrell. of Pennsvl- 


TARRI & REA 
Pittsb Pa 
lI J}. H. Dur 
/ fates Nene 

Dear SENATOR Durr: We are informed that hearings vw ein soon, before 
vour subcommittee, on the Saltonsta }  &, 2302 

We gyest consideration of an amendment to, or a « ise in, this bill that 
definitely sets forth the percentage of this fund to be allocated to purpose 1 and 
purpose 2 of the bill We feel that ince this money s to be derived from an 


st direct levy upon the market baskets of the American housewife, that 

the majority of it should be spent in her behalf This could be done through 
educational assistance to her in the value of fish and seafoods in the daily diet of 
ber family 

We have long favored the transfer of the administration of the Fisheries 
from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of Interior We are very 
much in favor of the bill provided some safeguard is placed therein whereby we, 
in the interior of the country, derive benefit therefrom in proportion to the 
almost 100 percent of the payment thereto 

If you think well of this suggestion, any help you may give me in the matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR B. JARRELI 

Senator Durr. The record will remain open for 7 days to permit 
Members of Congress and any other interested person to file state 
ments or other inserts. 
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I w . on behalf of the committee and the stat, to express our 
eratitude to Mr. Charles Jackson of the National Fisheries Institute 


for coordinating the proceedings whereby we have been uble to get 
,vreal deal of testimony in here ashortt ne and tomakea complete 


I want to say to all of you that, speaking for myself, and I know that 
( tol \I VIUSO! feels the same way. we have oreatly enjoyed 
Old vy Th hearing, and I am sure that the re ommendations of the 
ubcommittee will be for the enactment of the bill, and I haven't 


ie Slightest doubt Dut the general committee will follow that recom- 
menaabior 

Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 

Following are letters and telegrams from the following: Raymond 
KX. Steele. counsel, American Seafood Distribution Association, 917 
ld5th Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Lester Caveny, business agent, 
A. I, of L Kish ( anneries I nion, Monte rev. Calif.: Ie. R. Darling, 
ecretary, Massachusetts Shell Fish Officers Association, Orleans, 
Mass.; Twin City Fishermen’s Cooperative, Morgan City, La.; Con 


oressman Bob Sikes, a Representative in Congress from Florida. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1954, 








INTE! D FoREIGN Co) COMM 
Uy S Sen 4 ton, D. ¢ 

The American Seafood Distributors Association with 163 members in 23 States 
ishes to go on record as favoring S. 2SOv Members of this association are 

p ble for the distribution of imported as we as domestic fishery pr xluets 
in t United States and they believe that revenue derived from fishery imports 
she be diverted into channels that ill aid consumers of seafood in buying 
etter merchandise at fair price While conservation and production prob 
ems are vital to the domestie ir I the matte if distribution is also vital. 
It is the ] e of this association that vour «« littee will not only ] s favor 
ibly on S. 2802 but will recommer n its report that the problems of distribu 
tion will not be overlooked in carrying out the word and intent of the bill 

RAYMOND EK. STEELE, 
Couns { in See od Distributors Association. 
MonrereEY, Caulr., March 29, 1954 
JOHN W. BrickKeE! 
( an, Senate Committee on Intertsate and Foreign Commerce, 
Nenate Office Buildiy 

We respectfully reqaest that vou support Senate bill 2802. The fishing indus 

try must have additional research project in order to survive 


A. F. oF L. Fish CANNERIES UNION, 
LESTER CAVENY, Business Agent. 


ORLEANS, MASS... Varch 9. 1954 
CLERK, SENATE COMMITTEE ON IN RSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Senate Office Building 
Record Massachusetts She Fish Officers Association in favor of S. 280e 


IE. R. DARLING, Secretary 


MorGaw City, La., April 1, 1954 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate: 


We endorse principles S. 2802 and urge its enactment 


TWIN City FISHERMEN’S COOPERATIVE 
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C‘ONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Washington, / ( ipril 8, 1 14 
Hion. JAMES H. DUuFr, 
Chairman. Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildl 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit 


Niro te Office Building, Washington, D. C 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Since your subcommittee has held hearings on S. 2S02, 
provide additional funds for research and development in the fisheries in 
dustry, and since this subject is of such vital importance to the people of Florida, 
I respectfully request permission to include the attached statement in your 
printed hearings. Your approval of this request will be much appreciated 
Sincerel) 





Bop SIKES 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT T°. SIKES, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, THIRD FLORIDA DISTRICT 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of expressing my views on S. 2802 
which is now being considered by your subcommittee to provide additional funds 
for research and development in the commercial fishing industry in the United 
States. 

Fishing is big business in Florida. In 1952, for instance, 265,380,000 pounds 
were caught for a dollar value of $25,744,000. In 1951, the catch was worth 
$22,163,000, Yet, for the entire country, only $175,000 was spent for research and 
development in this field I think something should be done about the “red tide 
which menaces fishing off the Florida gulf coast Right now, some emergency 
money is being spent on this problem, but the research should continue on 
g-range plan until the situation is corrected 

New fishing grounds should be expiored, and tud should be initiated of 
methods of freezing shrimp at sea in the Gulf of Mexico to prevent spoilage 
Methods might also be found of handling, freezin and packa 





ring southern 


oysters to broaden the market beyond the now purely local distribution of the 
fresh product 


Unfortunately, the commercial fishing industry is operating under certain 
outmoded acts and laws that should be changed At present, the amount of 
3175,000 a year for research is limited by an act of 1939 At that time the 
imports from fishery products totaled $40 million. Since then they have in- 


creased to over $200 million. Yet, the $175,000 figure has remained the same. 
Several bills have been introduced in Congress to help correct this inequity. 





Under these bills it is estimated that the commercial fishing industry will get 
in the neighborhood of $4 million for research and development. 

I can’t speak too strongly in favor of this legislation. Fishing is an important 
business in Florida We should do everything we can to keep our present in- 
dustry expanding to fit into the expanding economy of the Nation and to take 
advantage of the ever-increasing markets. 

I hope something will come out of this Congress which will give due recogni- 
tion to the importance of this industry to our future national economy. 





